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Explanations in Physics 
By HERMANN BONDI 


popular way one is often struck by the 

widespread lack of understanding of the aims 
of physics. Especially when the more abstruse 
modern developments are mentioned, such ex- 
pressions as “inconceivable,” “ beyond the range 
of human understanding,” etc., are often heard. 
The implication is either that physicists are deal- 
ing with a thoroughly inhuman subject in a 
thoroughly inhuman way, or that they are so 
engrossed in their study that they cannot speak 
of their subject as ordinary humans would, 
although this should be possible. 

In my view this misunderstanding is largely 
due to a failure to appreciate the object of 
physics. This misunderstanding was universal 
even among physicists in the nineteenth century, 
and is still present among some of them now. 
It is therefore not surprising that this misunder- 
standing should be widespread in the lay public. 

The study of physics starts very early in life. 
The frequent dropping of toys by children about 
one year old is of course a study of gravity. It 
is a very thorough study and soon leads to a re- 
markably full understanding of the subject, an 
understanding that lasts through life. In 
thousands of other ways the small child gains. 
by experiment and observation, a_ thorough 
grasp of the physics of the objects around it. 
This type of instinctive understanding reaches 
extraordinarily far in such matters as the play- 
ing of ball games, in which orbits of great com- 
plexity constantly occur. We are capable of 
gaining this type of understanding with ease, as 
is shown by our ability to learn to ride a bicycle. 
an extremely complicated dynamical device. 


I: discussing physics and astronomy in «a 


However, we cannot communicate our achieve- 
ments of this character easily. Each of us has 
to learn them anew 

An important theorem of physics learnt at 
this stage is the comparative unimportance of 
size. A tennis ball and a football describe orbits 
of very similar type: a huge lorry can be con- 
structed very much on the lines of a small car. 
The very word “ similarity ” is used in geometry to 
denote a “mere” difference of scale. Great use 
is made of this fact in model experiments. A 
model (toy) railway train behaves much like a 
real one; a model of a ship is examined in the. 
engineering laboratory before the shipyard starts 
building the ship; a model aeroplane is used to 
teach the principles of flight; a model of a big 
building is used to study the appearance of the 
building when completed; a model of the earth 
illustrates geography, etc. There are hundreds 
of uses of the comparative unimportance of 
size. 

The main endeavour of nineteenth-century 
physics was to “explain” unfamiliar phenomena 
in terms of models. If a model could be con- 
structed the phenomenon had been “ explained.” 
A spark “explained” lightning, condensation 
on a window “explained” rain, water waves 
“explained” sound waves, etc. A_ particularly 
famous success of this type was the “ explana- 
tion” of the behaviour of a gas in terms of the 
motions of its molecules pictured as tiny billiard 
balls. 

The entire essence of the success of nineteenth- 
century physics and of its general intelligibility 
was the use of scale models. The range of 
phenomena to which this method was applied 
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grew greatly in the course of time. From 
billiard balls to stars on the one hand, and to 
molecules on the other, might have been the 
motto of this school. 

About the turn of the century new discoveries 
were made that showed that the similarity did 
not hold indefinitely, that if you examined 
objects of very, very small size they no longer 
behaved like billiard balls; that if you considered 
very fast-moving objects they no longer were 
similar to objects moving at ordinary speeds. 
These limitations of the validity of models are 


probably the chief discovery of modern physics. 


In a sense it is not a surprising discovery. All 
empirical results have limitations. If you go 
south from England it gets warmer. This was 
no doubt a principle of ancient climatology, of 
indubitable validity within the range of travel 
of ancient days. But if you take the principle 
too far, if you cross the Equator, it fails. It is 
remarkable that a dust particle one million times 
smaller than a tennis ball follows the same laws 
of motion as a tennis ball, and it is only because 
we are spoilt by this type of fact that we are 
shocked to hear that an object a thousand 
millionth the size of a tennis ball follows rather 
different laws. 

“ Modern” physics, the “revolution” of the 
last fifty years, has not only established the 
limits of the applicability of model experiments, 
it has also explored the country beyond those 
limits. It has been discovered that the behaviour 
of such tiny objects, of electrons and protons 
and neutrons, etc., shows a pattern of regularity, 
that they too conform to certain rules although 
these rules are different from the ones followed 
by tennis balls. Accordingly we cannot make 
working models and we cannot “ picture” the 
behaviour of these objects in ordinary terms. 
We can still discover rules and formulate prin- 
ciples satisfied by these objects. But what we 
can say refers only to “ observable” characteris- 
tics. Since we cannot picture the behaviour of 
the objects, all we can talk about are the results 
of observations and experiments. Descriptions 
must be sharply confined to results of observa- 
tions. To think of what happens between 
actual observations in terms of familiar objects 
invites pitfalls. 

It is this sharp restriction to direct knowledge 
and the avoidance of “pictures” that charac- 
terizes modern physics. | What is looked for is 
not an “explanation” in terms of models, but 
only a correlation of experimental results. This 
is the principle underlying all the achievements 
of modern physics. The theory of relativity 
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explains the limitations of scaling speeds far 
beyond the range of ordinary experiments: 
quantum theory describes the limitations of scal- 
ing when very small objects are considered: and 
cosmology attempts to consider the limitations 
of scaling that arise when the largest possible 
scale embracing the whole universe is examined. 
These theories can only be concerned with a 
correlation of experimental data. 

Such correlations are of the essence of human 
understanding. The fact that night follows day 
is more fundamental than the fact that a sphere 
and a lamp can be used to explain this in terms 
of light and shade. To call anything incon- 


ceivable that cannot be put in terms of models 
is an insult to the grasp of the human mind. 
Modelling has been successful over a wide range 
of experience, but that is no reason for believing 
it to be the only method of understanding. 


Good News from Sweden 


SwWepDEN has not so far enjoyed religious freedom. 
Till May, 1951, the registry of citizens was in the 
hands of the Church, and by law it was impossible 
to leave one Christian sect save to join another 
Christian sect. The State Church is’ Lutheran 
(Whitaker's Almanack declares that 97 per cent of 
the population adheres to it); by law the people were 
unable to quit it. He who rejected revealed religion, 
if he wished to withdraw officially his support from 
the State Church, not infrequently declared in writing 
that he was joining the Roman Catholics. 

After some years of debate, a law passed Parliament 
that permits individuals to leave officially one Church 
without declaring entry into another. The regular 
attendants at Church services number scarcely 3 per 
cent of the population; another 30 per cent or so 
attend on Christmas Day and for weddings, baptisms, 
and funerals. The bulk, as in England, ‘“ couldn't 
care less.” 

There is, however, in Sweden as elsewhere, an 
élite of clear-thinking idealists, and, as a sequel to a 
meeting at Stockholm on September 17, a handful of 
enthusiastic and energetic young men and women 
have launched an Association for Religious Freedom. 
The orthodox Swedes have some three thousand 
churches and eight hundred halls at their disposal. 
In simple fairness they should have left the 
Freethinkers in peace; but no, this meeting was 
repeatedly interrupted by them, and_ widespread, 
largely hostile, publicity in the Press has been given 
to the new society. The believers are evidently afraid 
lest the movement gain force. 

It is too early to prophesy, but efforts are being 
made to make the society known throughout the land, 
to gain contacts and establish groups by all available 
means—lectures, articles, letters to the Press, and, it 
is hoped, by radio (in which the Church has about ten 
broadcasts weekly). 

There is much to be done before Sweden can enjoy 
real freedom of the mind, but some of us feel that 
in Scandinavia a new day is dawning. 


Morten GRINDAL. 
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“The Literary Guide” and Politics 


IN my recent summary of the replies we have 
received to our Questionnaire | referred to the 
differences of opinion among our readers on 
questions of editorial policy. These differences 
are long-standing—in particular the conflict of 
view in regard to the attitude of The Literary 
Guide to questions of practical politics. This has 
frequently been the subject of discussion in our 
columns, and it is referred to again in our corres- 
pondence pages in the present issue. It has also 
been discussed recently in The New Zealand 
Rationalist. Perhaps, therefore, a few further 
comments on this matter, about which there seems 
to be some misunderstanding, will help to make 
the position quite clear. 

My father, the late C. A. Watts, who founded 
The Literary Guide, and who was its editor up to 
the time of his death, in 1946, had from the first 
avoided questions of party politics, for the reason 
that feeling usually runs high on such questions; 
and since there has always been a sharp difference 
of opinion about them among  Rationalists, he 
held the view that discussion of such highly 
controversial matters in the Guide—matters with 
which Rationalism is not primarily concerned— 
would tend to undermine that unity of mind and 
purpose without which no cause can ever prosper. 
These reasons for excluding detailed treatment 
and discussion of politics from the Guide seemed 
to me to be sound reasons, and so when I took 
over the editorship I adopted my father’s policy 
and I have pursued it, as far as possible, ever since. 

It will be seen that this non-political attitude 
accords with that of the R.P.A., which is a non- 
political body, and as The Literary Guide is the 
unofficial organ of the Rationalist Movement in 
this country, this is, I think, as it should be. The 
R.P.A. consists of people of almost every shade 
of political opinion, and most of them take their 
politics very seriously. This, again, is as it should 
be, but unfortunately some of our readers, the 
majority of whom are also members of the R.P.A., 
are extremely sensitive to criticism of their 
political views, and rather inclined to be intolerant 
of views that radically conflict with them. In 
consequence, any support of such opposing views 
which appears in the Guide is almost certain to 
bring strong protests, with sometimes threats of 
resignation from the R.P.A. This is regrettable, 
and indeed entirely opposed to the whole spirit 
of Rationalism, but it is a fact and it has to be 
taken into account. It naturally creates difficul- 
ties for me as editor, for it is neither possible nor, 
it seems to me. desirable to insist that Guide 


contributors shall exclude all reference whatever 
to their political convictions, which, rightly or 
wrongly, they may regard as the logical conse- 
quence of their Rationalist viewpoint. What can 
be quite reasonably insisted upon, however, and 
should be made perfectly clear, is that Rationalism 
must not be identified with any particular social 
or political theory or point of view. It must not 
be assumed, for instance, that because, in the 
opinion of some Rationalists, the application of 
the scientific method to social and economic 
problems leads necessarily to Socialism or Com- 
munism, therefore all Rationalists must be either 
Socialists or Communists, however strongly this 
may be suggested in the case of Communism, 
with its Materialist basis and its disbelief in God. 

Rationalists are all agreed that no system of 
society which ignores the principles of justice 
can be regarded as completely rational, but they 
are by no means unanimous as to what constitutes 
social justice. We Rationalists are all agreed that 
there are evils that should be eradicated from 
Society, but on the question as to what methods 
should be adopted to eradicate them some of us 
are poles asunder. 

There is no social or political theory or opinion 
that can be regarded as belonging exclusively to 
the so-called philosophy of—Rationalism. A 
planned Society may or may not be the best form 
of social organization. But though it is essentially 
rational, it is not Rationalism—that is, it is not 
a theory of society which is the inevitable conse- 
quence of those beliefs held in common by people 
who call themselves Rationalists. Rationalism 
does not stand for any creed or dogma, political 
or otherwise. Its disiinctiveness, where its attitude 
to social problems is concerned, consists in its 
method of approach. This can be seen, for 
instance, by comparing the Rationalist attitude 
regarding the laws of marriage and divorce with 
that of Christianity. Our approach to all practi- 
cal questions, political or other, is governed by 
our religious or philosophical backgrotind. For 
Rationalists this background is broadly the same. 
but it does not necessarily lead all of us to the 
same conclusions when we come to deal with social 
problems. This of course is characteristic of the 
Rationalist. We are thinkers, not merely slaves 
of tradition. 

But though Rationalists, as such, do not label 
themselves politically, it is not true, as some have 
asserted, that Rationalism is purely academic, 
isolating itself from the vital issues of our political 
and social life. On the contrary, we are deeply 
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conscious of its intimate relation to such issues. 
But each one to his allotted task. The Rationalist 
Movement is not a political movement. Nor is 
The Literary Guide, which represents it, a political 
journal. This does not mean, however, that the 
Guide should have nothing whatever to say about 
any of those questions of practical politics which, 
especially in times of crisis, loom so large in the 
public mind. It means merely that in its treat- 
ment of them it must aim at being purely objective, 
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and thus truly rational. But, like the Movement 
of which it may be regarded as the chief mouth- 
piece, The Literary Guide must concern itself first 
and foremost with those fundamental questions 
raised by religion and philosophy. Any departure 
from this policy could only weaken and dissipate 
the forces of Rationalism and thus make impos- 
sible, or delay, the completion of the task it has 
set itself to accomplish. 
FREDERICK Watts, Editor. 


An Infallible Celibate on Marriage 


ON October 29 Pope Pius XII gave a long address 
to the Italian Catholic Union of Midwives. For, 
although the Pope is a priest vowed to celibacy 
and has never (it is polite to assume) been respon- 
sible for the arrival of any little stranger on the 
scene, nevertheless, by virtue of his infallibility 
in faith and morals, what he says on the subject 
goes—for Catholic midwives anyway. The address 
is said by The Times Rome correspondent to bring 
up to date earlier pontifical utterances on these 
questions. It deals with three subjects: birth 
control, or the prevention of conception: abortion, 
or the interruption of pregnancy: and childbirth 
itself. 


Firstly, the Pope uncompromisingly condemns 
every method of preventing conception except 


complete abstinence from sex relations. Not only 
are contraceptives forbidden, but the restriction 
of relations to the period of “ natural sterility ~ 
without a “serious reason” is also condemned. 
What constitutes a serious reason is not clear from 
The Times report; but judging from the rest of the 
address, it would have to be very serious indeed 
to satisfy the Pope. We are told that persistent 
and deliberate avoidance of the “ primary duty ~ 
of married people—namely, reproduction—is * a 
sin against the very sense of conjugal life,” and that 
even where there are reasons against maternity 
“every preventive measure and every act against 
the life and development of the seed is prohibited.” 
Sterilization by any means is a grave violation of 
the moral law. Abstinence alone is licit. Per 
contra, artificial insemination is banned as 
“converting the home into a simple biological 
laboratory.” So, if you are Catholic, you may 
neither use means to prevent parentage if you 
do not want it, nor use means to bring it about if 
you want it and cannot achieve it in the usual way. 

Secondly, abortion is unconditionally forbidden. 
No grounds, medical or other, are admitted for 
the interruption of pregnancy once begun. If the 
mother’s health or even her life is endangered, so 
much the worse for her. 


Thirdly, when the child is brought to birth, the 
mother’s life must, if necessary, be sacrificed to 
the child’s. “To save the mother’s life is a very 
noble aim, but the direct killing of the baby as 
a means to that end is not permitted.” Catholic 
doctors and Catholic midwives are to act accord- 
ingly. “Unreasonable and immoral demands,” 
no matter from whom they come—say, from a 
husband facing the loss of a beloved partner in 
childbirth—are to be firmly turned down, If child- 
birth results in death or lifelong illness and misery 
—well, | suppose the pair should have thought of 
that before they entered into the marital relation. 

To sum up, all other aims in marriage are 
subordinate to the procreation of children and 
their education in the Catholic Church. 

| commend this papal address to the attention 
of those Rationalists who think we attack the 
Catholic Church too much. I commend it 
especially to those Rationalists who tell us that 
the Christian Church today are “reformed 
characters” and eligible allies for Humanists in 
a united front against Communism. The Catholic 
Church is the largest and best organized of the 
Churches. Here, gentlemen of the Humanist 
faith, is your “ reformed character,” your eligible 
ally! Take him to your bosom, and may you sur- 
vive, if you can, the moral stench of his embrace. 

To me there is something impudently cynical 
in a celibate priest presuming to lay down the law 
for the rest of us in situations which the nature 
of his vow prevents him from experiencing or 
imagining. It is as if a total abstainer from 
alcohol were to dogmatize on the merits of differ- 
ent vintages: as if a vegetarian were to pontificate 
on the gastronomic qualities of guinea-fowl and 
jugged hare; as if a lifelong cripple were to assess 
the form of cricket or football teams. Of course 
such impertinence is unthinkable; and it would 
be unthinkable in the Catholic hierarchy if it 
were not bolstered by the fraudulent claim to 
infallibility. I say “fraudulent” deliberately. 
Others may think, if they like, that the Pope 
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sincerely believes himself infallible in faith and 
morals. I take leave to disbelieve anything of 
the sort. The Pope is a man like other men; the 
Pope, so far as I know, is sane; the Pope is reputed 
to be an astute politician and to be advised by 
astute politicians. If anyone tells me that a sane 
man and an astute politician really believes himself 
infallible in any capacity whatever, my answer to 
him is “ Stuff!’ People who believe themselves 
infallible are usually in mental institutions. 

That being so, | can only regard attempts by 
the Catholic hierarchy, from the Pope downwards, 
to direct the daily lives of ordinary people as 
callous, cruel, and insincere bluff. It is bad enough 
when the bluff is used to compel assent to dogmas 
for which there is no shred of historical evidence. 
But at least it may be argued that the dogmas are 
of no practical consequence. To affirm as an 


article of faith that the body of Mary was taken 
up into heaven at a particular date in the first 
century is silly and, I think, shows a deplorable 


Religious 


A DEPUTATION of the Parliamentary Committee for 
Freedom of Religious Controversy, led by Lord Chorley 
and Mr. Joseph Reeves, M.P., was received on 
October 18 by the Governors of the B.B.C., and the 
following memorandum was the basis of discussion :— 


This Committee, composed of Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, has as its aim the extension of 
freedom of controversy on religious matters so as to 
obtain full and unfettered discussion within, of course, 
the bounds of controversial courtesy. 


We beg first to draw your attention to the Mass 
Observation statistics quoted in Towards the Conver- 
sion of England, p. 3, published by direction of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England, 
which state that only 15 per cent of the population is 
closely connected with a place of worship; to the similar 
figures in Puzzled People (1948) issued at the direction 
of the Ethical Union, which indicate that of four 
adults in a London region only one is likely to claim 
allegiance to a Church or other tempie, two are not 
interested in religion, and one—i.e., as many as are 
genuine believers—rejects allegiance to any revealed 
religion. We would point out that the figures of your 
own Listener Research bear out this statement, since 
the most popular religious broadcast (Sunday Halt- 
hour, Light Programme) is followed by not more than 
25 per cent of listeners. 


It is clear, thercfore, that the large majority of adults 
pay little attention to the frequent religious broadcasts. 
We claim that high moral principles can be expressed 
without relerence to conventional religion; that such 
messages, direct or indirect, appeal to many who are 
indifferent to those emanating from clerical sources and 
may, as exampled by the broadcasting of the late Prof. 
John Hilton (a Rationalist), meet with a wide response. 
We would stress the importance today, when the reli- 
gious sanctions for morality have so obviously given 
way, of offering every reasonable opportunity to express 
their views to those bodies who advocate high ethical 
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disregard for truth, but at least it makes nobody 
miserable who could be happy. It is far worse 
when this same bluff is used to compel conduct 
which causes misery, or to deter from conduct 
which could avert it. To employ papal authority, 
buttressed by a claim to infallibility and fenced 
round by anathemas and threats of hell-fire, to 
wreck connubial happiness, to force into the world 
unwanted children, to prevent in some cases the 
acquisition of wanted children, to sentence women 
to premature death and their husbands to avoid- 
able bereavement, and that in the name of a 
“moral law” of which the Pope knows no more 
and perhaps less than you or I—that is inhuman, 
murderous, and devilish. 

I envy the forthrightness of our Protestant 
ancestors. They had the courage of their con- 
victions and, seeing in the Papacy the negation of 
everything that they meant by Christianity, they 
called it Antichrist. Are there any Protestants 
of conviction and courage left? I wonder. 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


Freedom 


conduct and the need for social solidarity all on a basis 
ot cool reason. 

We therefore respectfully invite the Governors to 
implement the recommendations (65 and 66) of the 
Broadcasting Committee 1949, in which it is suggested 
that the Governors give directions that broadcasting 
trme should be allocated without bias for matters ot 
controversy and without considering the numbers who 
support, or who may take offence at, the expression of 
a particular view. We would submit that microphone 
time should be allotted :— 

(1) to regular broadcasts of a humanist outlook 
(* labelled") as is done in France, Holland, and 
Belgium, say of a total of one hour in each quarter; 

(2) to occasional militant religious controversy, 
giving fair time for the freest interchange of criticism 
compatible with the decencies of debate. 

(3) We consider that the Governors could with 
advantage establish to advise and aid, if so wished 
by the departments concerned, in the execution of 
these directions, a committee of representatives of 
organizations already established for the propagation 
of such liberal views and of persons known for their 
advocacy of such opinions, with a liaison officer, 
independent of the B.B.C., whose, views should make 
him persona grata to the committee. 

We recognize that the type of broadcast we have in 
view would perhaps fall in the category of Third Pro- 
gramme emissions—we would like here to express our 
high appreciation of this particular venture in broad- 
casting. Nevertheless, we hold that much might be 
done to interest listeners of both Light and Home 
programmes, and in especial TV viewers, by an exten- 
sion of the serious debate presented with a light touch. 

Feeling as we do that the Governors share our con- 
cern at the lack of reasoned conviction and principle 
apparent in the large bulk of the population, we trust 
that our request will meet with their sympathetic 
approval, and thank you tor your courteous reception 
of our deputation. 
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Rationalists on the Campus 


On October 16, 1841, a Royal Charter was 
granted by Queen Victoria for the establishment 
of Queen’s College at Kingston, Ontario; the first 
classes were opened in March, 1842, with the Rev. 
Dr. Lidell as Principal. The college was founded 
“for the education and training of young men 
for the ministry in connection with the Synod 
(Presbyterian). Now, over one hundred years 
later, Queen’s University is one of Canada’s fore- 
most educational institutions, granting degrees in 
Arts, Commerce, Science, Medicine, and Divinity. 

In March, 1950, the University Senate, in effect, 
granted permission for the incorporation of a 
group of students, within the jurisdiction of the 
Alma Mater Society (the Student Government), to 
form a campus club to be known as the “Queen's 
University Agnostics Club.” Progress or retro- 
gression? 

In the early part of 1950 a news story in the 
Toronto University paper, Varsity, told of an 
attempt to found an Atheists Club at Toronto 
University, which collapsed from lack of interest. 
The story encouraged a similar attempt at 


Queen's, and the initial announcement of an 
organizational meeting brought out about twenty 


students, two or three of whom were enthusiastic 
Christians who came, in good faith, hoping to 
convert their misled brethren. Little was accom- 
plished at this first meeting except to establish the 
fact that a number of students were seriously 
interested in meeting to discuss Rationalistic points 
of view—too interested to be deterred by the 
attendant missionaries. 

The meeting was reported the following day in 
the Toronto morning papers, from which the Prin- 
cipal heard of the club for the first time. In a pre- 
pared statement to the Kingston Whig-Standard that 
evening he declared that the traditions of Queen's 
University were in every sense religious and 
Christian, and that there was no room at Queen’s 
for any anti-religious organization. In fairness 
to the Principal, who has a very fine record as an 
educationalist, it must be remembered that Queen’s 
University is supported largely by private endow- 
ment and only in very small part by public funds. 
This means that in any declaration of policy these 
private supporters must be kept in mind. For 
several days following the announcement in the 
Press the Principal was deluged with letters, most 
of which threatened withdrawal of endowment if 
the club were allowed, and a very few of which 
threatened the same if it were not. Not a 
pleasant situation for the Principal of a university 
which was in the middle of an endowment campaign. 


Ini spite of the ban, the students advertised a 
second meeting, which was held in a common- 
room in the Student’s Union. So far, the 
individuals concerned had remained anonymous. 
Now they elected a President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary. At this second meeting (which was 
attended by observers from the Student Govern- 
ment) the principal topic for discussion was the 
name of the club. Of nineteen persons present, 
three declared themselves to be Atheists, and the 
rest identified themselves as Agnostics. After 
considerable discussion it was obvious that even 
among those who professed Agnosticism there was 
a wide divergence in views. The Agnostics 
refused to be known as Atheists, but the Atheists 
compromised, and the club was cailed Agnostic. 
A committee was established to draw up a con- 
stitution which, when it was approved by the club, 
would be submitted to the Student Government 
for ratification. (This is normal procedure for the 
formation of all campus clubs.) At a third meet- 
ing the following constitution was submitted and 
approved:— 

1. The name of this group shall be * Queen's 

University Agnostics Club.” 

2. The object and purpose of the club shall be: 

(a) To encourage serious and independent 
inquiry by Queen’s students into the basic 
precepts and fundamental principles which 
underlie our society. 

(b) To provide facilities on the campus for 
the meeting together of those individuals not 
embraced by existing religious clubs, but 
who are vitally interested in those problems 
which religion seeks to solve. 

The particular means by which the club 
will seek the above ends will probably 
change from time to time. At thé time of 
organization it is purposed to begin a critical 
study of the world’s living religions with par- 
ticular emphasis on their approach to ethics. 

4. In no sense of the term is the club anti- 

religious. 

At a meeting of the Student Government, a few 
nights later (the President of which was a Roman 
Catholic and an active member of the Newman 
Club), the constitution was given unanimous 
approval and the club officially launched—so far 
as the students were concerned. 

In the meantime a number of leading students 
on the campus, including a former editor of the 
Journal and the President and Vice-President of 
the newly-formed club, had individually con- 
tacted the Principal. At the same time, very 
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strong letters and editorials were appearing in the 
Journal in support of the club’s right to function. 
The students who contacted the Principal found 
him kindly but adamant. He considered 
~ Agnostic” a negative term which excluded a 
great many students who might otherwise be 
interested. Would they consider calling it the 
Truth Seekers 

Shortly after the Student Government granted 
the club legal status, the President of the Student 
Government was asked to appear before the 
University Senate to explain why such a step had 
been taken. He took the President of the 
Agnostics Club with him. To the Principal and 
the Senate he stated that the Student Government 
was responsible for the approval of campus clubs: 
that this club had been duly constituted; and that 
two members of the Government who had sat in 
at a meeting had found its members seriously and 
intelligently interested in the:r programme. He 
did not see how the Government could recognize 
a Jazz Club, as it had recently done, and refuse 
this club recognition. Following his statement, 
several members of the Senate questioned the 
other student about the purpose of the club. One 
or two suggested that. little good could come of 
retaining a name which would antagonize the 
public and proposed as alternatives the “ Huxley 
Club” or the “Shelley Club.” The President 
refused to consider these suggestions, declaring 
that the term “Agnostic” had been chosen 
because it most nearly described the beliefs of the 
members of the club, and he was sure that the club 
would not approve a name which had other con- 
notations. After some further questioning the 
two students were dismissed. Nothing further was 
heard from the Senate. 

During the next month, until the pressure of 
exams terminated extra-curricular activity, two 
meetings of the club were held. At the first, a 
Humanist Manifesto, published by the Humanist 
Association of America, was discussed and, with 
a few minor objections, approved. The second 
and last meeting was taken up with a discussion of 
ethics and the extent of individual and collective 
responsibility. At its close a committee of non- 
graduating students was appointed to continue the 
activities of the club next semester. 

Queen’s, as far as I know, is the first university 
in Canada which has admitted a Rationalist 
Association of students on the campus. In British 
and European universities, I believe, these clubs 
are not uncommon; but in Canada, with a Jong 
Puritan tradition which still exerts a_ strong 
pressure on society, this is a long step forward on 
the road to freedom of thought and of- association. 

M. Roppick. 


for a book in these days sounds 
unbelievable, but nevertheless it is 
true. The twelve books listed below 
are all new and up to date, and 
they are the first of the series 


THRIFT BOOKS 


EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE 
(Diagrams) Prof, T. Neville George 
THEATREGOING 

Harold Downs 
WHAT'S ALL THIS ABOUT 
GENETICS? (Diagrams) Rona Hurst 
THE LADDER OF LIFE 
A. Gowans Whyte 
GETTING TO KNOW 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

T. G. Williams 
FINDING OUT ABOUT 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Diagrams) Dr. J. L. Michiels 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR 
OWN TIMES (1919-50) 
Esmond Wright 
A SIGNPOST TO MATHE- 
MATICS (diagrams) A. H. Read 


SECRETS OF AN AUTHOR 
Peter Fontaine 


THE GLANDS INSIDE US 
(Diagrams) John Ebling 


. YOU SHALL HAVE MUSIC 


Sidney Harrison 


. BROWSING AMONG WORDS 


OF SCIENCE T. H. Savory 
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in strong card covers. They can 
be yours by sending today 
Is. 2d. for one vol. 
4s. 7d. for four vols. 
13s. 3d. for twelve vols. 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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Bird-Watching and Social History 


Tue future historian may list, as one of the 
most striking social developments, if not the 
most striking, of twentieth-century Britain, the 
hobby of bird-watching. On the face of it, this 
seems an extravagant statement. 

Used in a general sense, the term “bird-watcher” 
embraces many types. There are those who 
merely take an interest in the species using their 
gardens as a feeding-ground. From this, many 
graduate in time to possess a pair of binoculars, 
a book on birds, and a list on which they tick 
each new find—and their interest goes little be- 
yond this form of collecting. At the other 
extreme are the professionals and the specialist- 
amateurs, the high priests of the ornithological 
hierarchy. Between the two extremes are 
many grades. There are those who are making 
it a lifetime’s study to note every minute detail 
in the behaviour of a particular species. Others 
pursue their studies in a more general way, as 
an adjunct to or object of walks in the country. 
There are those whose devotion is to the pro- 
tection of a single rare species, or to bird- 
protection in general, and so on. 

Bird-watching is a social phenomenon that has 
crept upon us almost unobserved. Its followers 
have increased enormously in numbers in recent 
years. They are found in every stratum of 
society, in every walk of life, in every part of 
the country, and, most significant of all, they are 
most numerous among the inhabitants of large 
towns. Admittedly, they still form a relatively 
small part of the total population, but the fact 
remains that any lecturer on birds is assured of 
a substantial audience, and any book on birds is 
assured of a sale. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of bird- 
watching is its respectability. There is no 
obvious tendency to poke fun at it, as when, in 
late Victorian or in Edwardian times, entomology, 
the then dominant natural history pursuit, gave 
us the cartoon with the eccentrically dressed, 
bearded figure with the butterfly net. And 
whereas anyone who said his hobby was, say, 
bat-watching would lay himself wide open to 
derision, the same is not true of bird-watching. 

Interest in natural history generally is on the 
increase, but the growth of bird-watching, as 
distinct from ornithology in the strict sense, 
outstrips any other single field. It has some 
of the features of revivalism, though its tempo 
is less, and in some quarters it has almost the 
aspect of a cult if not a religion. These things 


serve to underline the significance of its growth. 


The underlying cause of this growth must, how- 
ever, be sought in this, that it seems to epitomize 
many of the changes taking place in our world 
of today. Only thus can its popularity and 
respectability be explained. 

One writer has put it that “colour and song 
in the ornithological world provide a constant 
stimulus to man’s quest for beauty.” This, 
surely, is putting the cart before the horse. The 
colour and song of birds help to satisfy man’s 
eternal quest for beauty. It is paradoxical—or 
is it inevitable?—that an increase in materialism 
should bring in its train a striking increase in 
the quest for beauty. Here, it seems, bird- 
watching is at one with the popular interest in 
music, drama, and other of the fine arts. 

Although birds represent less than three per 
cent of the total species in the animal kingdom 
they have many advantages for those wishing 
to make their study a hobby. They are obvious 
and accessible, not overwhelmingly numerous— 
like insects, which account for three-quarters of 
the known species of animals—and they are 
fairly uniform in structure. Little previous 
training is needed to be able to understand them 
or their ways. They are, generally speaking. 
beneficial to man, so there is little prejudice 
against them on the whole. Added to this, none 
is repulsive, if we exclude the vultures, and even 
they are not markedly so, except in their habits. 
Finally, they represent a form of collecting, either 
of information, lists of names, notes of habits. 
photographs, or pictures, which requires no large 
rooms or costly cabinets to house the collections 
—an important factor in the choice of a hobby 
in these days of austerity. 

If we wish to bring a breath of the country- 
side into the town there is no better way than 
encouraging birds to settle among us. They 
require no extra room, can find shelter in or on 
buildings, and rarely are a nuisance. As 
scavengers they have fewer disadvantages than 
rats. So far as rural areas are concerned, inten- 
sive cultivation leaves little room for suitable 
habitats for quadrupeds—for the fox, stoat, even 
the dormouse, and the rest—or for the more 
showy insects. But there is room for most birds. | 
In fact, many species flourish directly as a result 
of modern methods of agriculture. 

If any further argument in its favour were 
needed it is that, like fishing, bird-watching pro- 
vides a refreshing counterpoise to the complexities . 
of our modern world, with opportunities for 
peaceful meditation and the calm contemplation 
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of the simple world of animate, but inarticulate, 
nature. 

Taken all in all, bird-watching epitomizes 
more directly than any other single pastime or 
pursuit our reactions to the trends of modern 
civilization and is itself the result of a concatena- 
tion of these trends. It satisfies a primeval 
quest for beauty, as inexplicable as it is indes- 
tructible, in a world growing more mechanical, 
materialistic, and ugly: it satisfies an inherent love 
ot the wild in a population suffering from 
increasing urbanization, it satisfies an innate 
curiosity and an instinctive desire to collect 
something, and does so at little cost, in a world 
where roomy houses, expensive furniture, and 
materials are growing more rare and costly. 
And finally, it seems to reflect a search for sim- 
plicity in a life becoming more and more complex. 

A speaker in a broadcast programme recently, 
when asked to list four typical or outstanding 
things about the British way of life, referred to 
the extraordinary number of societies or organiza- 
tions devoted to saving the beauty of the country- 
side “in spite of the Government's efforts to 
wreck it.’ This is a little unfair to the Govern- 
ment, but it has a point. One Government 
department seeks to preserve, another succeeds in 
destroying; one tries to tidy up the countryside, 
another to litter it. Equally, while one section 
of the community seeks to preserve, or tidy up, 
the other is bent on destruction if only through 
the litter it casts around on every hand. _ Bird- 
watching is a symptom of the desire to preserve, 
and were there nothing more to be ‘said in its 
favour there would be this, that every recruit to 
its ranks is one less potential litter-monger. 


MAURICE BURTON. 


THE RIDDLE OF WOMAN 


CALM and tempest, bliss and bane, 
Modest, coy, bold, proud, and vain: 
Cool as water, hot as fire, 

Chastely rousing fierce desire: | 
Dreadful as the serpent’s hiss, 
Opening heav'n’s gates with a kiss: 
Tiger’s eyes that pierce the dark, 
Blend of eagle, dove, and lark: 

Port to ship on stormy sea, 

Sweet as honey from the bee; 
Tender light of evening star, 

Very near and very far: 

Spriteful, spiteful. but so kind, 
Spur to those who lag behind; 
Anguish dear to man she gives. 
Dying at her hands, he lives. 


A. D. Howe SMITH. 
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HEATHIANA 


CHRISTMAS is a name some people give to the Winter 
Solstice. 


Francis Bacon asserted that “a little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” 

The operative word here is ‘depth... So many 
philosophizers can’t swim. 

aA 


Apologies, which are excuses for fault or failure, 
too often lay the ground (as Ambrose Bierce shrewdly 
observed) for future offence. 

By Apologetics we mean the argumentative defence 
of religion. This lays the ground for future doubt. 


A 


William James was once given a questionnaire 
about his religious views. To a question as to 
whether his belief in God was founded on argument 
he gave an emphatic negative. He was then asked 
whether it was because he had experienced God's 
presence. To this he replied: ‘* No; but rather 
because I need it, so that it ‘ must” be true.” 

If this principle held, then what we most need must 
needs be. The greater our financial necessity the 
more our likelihood of winning a Treble Chance Pool! 

This curious state of affairs, in which what we want 
can make it so, seems to be faintly foreshadowed in 
Prof. J. B. Rhine’s experiments on willing the turn of 
a dice. 

If Psycho-Kinetic and similar Paranormal Effects 
were stronger and more widespread, we might find 
ourselves living in the enervating world of a Gambler's 
Dream, Wishes would replace Work. 


aA 


The American humorist Josh Billings could turn 
his fun to serious purpose, as in his aphorism ‘* When 
we are young we change our opinyums too often. 
When we are old, too seldum.” 

This (which amounts to saying that freshness 
without experience isy as ineffective as experience 
without freshness) is a simpler form of Santayana’s 
more academic statement: “ The function of reason 
is to dominate experience, and obviously openness to 
new impressions is no less necessary to that end than 
the possession of principles by which new impressions 
may be interpreted.” 


In another epigram (forestalling Prof. Whitehead’s 
opinion that the merely well-informed man is the 
greatest bore on God's earth) Billings wrote: A 
learned phool iz one who haz read everything and 
simply remembered it.” 

He amplified this point in the further saying: ‘* Too 
mutch reading and too little thinking haz the same 
effekt on a man’s mind than too mutch eating and too 
little exercise haz on his boddy.” 


aA 


I find it difficult to decide which is the more 
important in the Life of Reason: the unlettered wise 
man, or the wisely learned one. 
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Sir Walter Besant 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the death of Sir Walter 
Besant in June, 1901, passed quite unnoticed. | 
suppose he has long been relegated to the second 
rank of literary men, meriting a centennial cele- 
bration, but hardly qualified for anything less. To 
Rationalists he should have a special interest. He 
was indeed a rarity—an antiquarian with a 
sceptical slant. Of course, antiquarians are hardly 
ever evangelicals. The latter’s attitude towards 
the historical interest and the esthetic appeal of 
past times is well illustrated by Wesley's reflections 
after inspecting the ruins of Beverley Minster— 
“a most beautiful as well as stately building.” It 
provoked the soul-searching question: “ But where 
will it be when the earth is burnt up and the 
elements melt with fervent heat?” A_ sort of 
theological atomic bomb was anticipated! The 
antiquary is usually of High Church or 
Modernistic tendency. To such Christianity is 
venerable because it is an ancient creed. If you 
pay tribute to the skill of a work of art—say, a 
crucifix—you must do some homage to the religion 
that produced it. 

Besant was different. He loved to have a tilt at 
the theologians. In the first paragraph of All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men, his most popular 
novel—one that produced the Peoples’ Palace in 
Mile End Road—referring to a fine summer he 
wrote: “ The clergy were beginning to think that 
they might this year hold a real Harvest Thanks- 
giving instead of a sham one.” He once said of 
a medieval rector that he wrote “many moral 
books and 3,083 sermons, all of which are now 
happily lost.” In The Story of King Alfred, pub- 
lished in the last year of his life, he summarized 
the Pelagian heresy as “one of the many unintel- 
ligible interpretations of the Incomprehensible 
which were then flying about Christendom.” He 
confessed that he had been to church only once 
or twice in a period of thirty years. Other anti- 
quaries may have been no better, but they kept it 
to themselves. 

In the prefatory note to his Autobiography — 
posthumously published—S. Squire Sprigge, in 
a prefatory note, wrote: 

To his intellectual equals, and especially to men of 
leading in different departments of learning, he was 
always willing to defer; but to a_ priesthood basing 
their rights to interpret the Word of God on other 
than intellectual grounds, he could not bring himself 
io listen 

It reads as if he was almost persuaded to be the 
complete Rationalist. The following are his own 
words in the same book: — 


The whole of the ecclesiastical system, with the pre- 
tensions of the clergy, the mock mystery of their 
ritual, the supernatural nonsense of their claims, their 
schemes for the domination of the human intellect, 
their ecclesiastical trappings, mouthings, murmurings. 
confessings, incense, consecration rites, and all the rest 
of it, are foolish, baseless, and to the highest degree 
mischievous. 

No contributor to The Literary Guide could 
surpass that indictment. 

Besant, the friend of New Grub Street, to use 
the title of one of Gissing’s best-known novels, 
founded the Authors’ Society in 1884. In 1890, 
in his capacity as President, he assailed the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge in a 
pamphlet entitled The Literary Handmaid of the 
Church. This was the title—self-conferred—of the 
Publications Committee of the S.P.C.K. Besant 
found the handmaid was far from feminine in its 
softness in dealings with authors, one having 
received only £12 for a book that sold seven 
thousand copies. Besant classified publishers under 
four heads, two of them honourable; his third 
and fourth classes were the “knavish” and the 
“sweating.” “To which,” he pertinently asked, 
“does that ancient and venerable foundation 
actually belong? ” 

Besant was, indeed, a thorn in the tender flesh of 
these pious publishers. So formidable a critic 
could not be ignored, and the terse and little more 
than formal replies to his trenchant letters showed 
that the S.P.C.K. had its Christian conscience 
seriously perturbed. 

Sir Walter Besant died at Frognal, Hampstead, 
and the gravestone in the neighbouring churchyard 
bears the well-known line from Leigh Hunt, 
another critic of Christianity, “Write me as one 
that loves his fellow-men.” It was aptly chosen, 
even if Besant, following the Lord, exhibited his 
affections for publishers by way of a little needy 
chastening. WILLIAM KENT. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received October 1! to November 8, 1951:— 
R. Lewis. £1 Ss—M. McGillivray. £1 Is.—** Anon.” 


—A 

J. W. Staddon. £1.—H. W. J. van der Brugge. A. D. Fort, 
C. Harwood, * Parpaillot..” Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling. A. J 
Tonge. 
—* A.E.G.."" Henry Atkinson, Joseph Cannon. Kendal B 
Harris, ** 1.G.."" J.R.O.C.,"" Mrs. Fricda Rosenberger, C. A 
Rumary. Mrs. N. F. Sayers, Rama Rakha Shukla, P. A 
Soyer. 

—William Brotherton, A. Buckingham. E. Carlisic. Ronald 
Robert Ewington. W. T. Farrer. John Fisher, Edgar E. Kirby, 
Hugh Kyffin, Taillear.”” H. Williamson. 
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Total received since January, 1951: £646 16s. Od 
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PARSONS’ PLEASURE 


ONcE again the Pope has spoken from a great height. 
Addressing the midwives taking part in the Italian 
Catholic Obstetric Union he has laid down the hard- 
and-fast rule that “to save a mother’s life is a very 
noble aim, but the direct killing of the baby as a 
means to that end is not permitted.” And again: 
* Every human being, also the child in the maternal 
womb, has the right to life given directly by God, not 
by the parents, nor by any society or human authority. 
Therefore there is no man, no human authority, no 
science, no medical, eugenical, social, economic, or 
moral authority that can show or give a valid decision 
over an innocent human life.” Now many people 
would agree with Dr. W. R. Matthews, the Dean of 
St. Paul's, that the Pope’s teaching on this matter is 
inhuman. To them the death of the mother is the 
loss of a valuable life; no one knows whether the child 
will live even if the mother is sacrificed. In the 
famous Bourne case in 1938 Mr, Justice Macnaghten 
interpreted the legal position in Britain as follows: 
‘Where a doctor believes that a child cannot be 
delivered without the death of the mother resulting, he 
is entitled—indeed, it is his duty—to perform an 
operation as soon as possible with a view to saving 
the mother’s life.” Dr. Barnes of Birmingham once 
had this to say: “1 put to you the thought that the 
old commandment * Be fruitful and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth’ could be deemed divine so long as 
the world needed more human beings. . . . The 
primitive need has passed. ... So the question arises: 
Is human life always sacred whatever its quality or 
circumstances?” 
aA 
The good people of Limerick, Eire, have provided 
politicians with as fine a reason for not having built 
sufficient houses as they could wish for. A plan to 
level a mound, known locally as the “ fort,” at 
Ballynanty Beg, near Limerick, for the building of some 
thirty houses has been abandoned because of the jnter- 
ference of—fairies. The Daily Telegraph recently 
reported Mr. John MacNamara, a Corporation over- 
seer, as saying: “* The people of Limerick will not go 
within miles of the fort, Several men we wanted to 
level the mound with bulldozers said they saw 
leprechauns making shoes there at night.” Workers 
were brought in from Co, Clare. ** They built a few 
house-gables, but when we came on the scheme next 
morning there was not one standing, That stopped 
even the Clare people.” The Limerick City Manager 
said: ‘ To give our people houses we will have to 
give in to the fairies. I have decided to leave the 
mound standing. In a few months it will be an oasis 
surrounded by modern houses “—the inhabitants of 
which, presumably, will have some excuse for telling 
their children that there are fairies at the bottom of 
the garden. 
a 


Week after week the Churches succeed in exploiting 
public ceremonies to their own advantage. The Festival 
of Britain was opened and closed by clerics. The 
annual conference of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was preceded by prayer, and 
now the Imperial College of Science and Technology 


celebration of commemoration day has been 
preceded by an inter-denominational service at which 
a sermon was preached by the Dean of St, Paul's. 
Advancement of science: science and technology! At 
any moment one expects Prof. Heath to enter Johnson's 


Court preceded by a forest of croziers and with a parcel 
of Benedictines bringing up the rear. 


la his recently published Two Cheers for Democracy, 
E. M. Forster, for whom I have the greatest admiration, 
writes: ‘1 cannot believe that Christianity will ever 
cope with the present world-wide mess, and I think that 
such influence as it retains in modern society is due 
to the money behind it, rather than to its universal 
appeal.” Personally, | don’t know very much about 
the universal appeal of the Churches. They don’t appeal 
to me. I do know, however, that they continue to 
wield a tremendous influence in the world, and that 
this influence is undesirable. The Churches can cope 
with the “ present world-wide mess.” Their cure, 
unfortunately, would be worse than the disease. I think 
that the cause of Rationalism will be lost if a sufficient 
number of people are persuaded to think that the 
Churches are dead, In America, President Truman is 
proposing to send as his representative to the Vatican 
General Mark Clark, an Episcopelian, In France, the 
Catholics have just won a notable victory in the schools 
question, In England, a vast organized movement is 
being launched by the Catholics to amend the 1944 
Education Act. In Yugoslavia, the leader of the State 
has found it necessary to make an important public 
announcement on the interference of the Vatican in the 
internal affairs of that State. In South Africa, the 
administration is daily bombarded by Church petitions 
on every public question. In Australia... 


A 


Readers who sometimes speculate on the state of religion 
behind the Iron Curtain may care to take into account 
the following letter which, appearing originally in the 
Prague newspaper Lidove Noviny, is quoted in the 
November issue of The Catholic Digest. The letter, 
written by one Oldrich Adamec, speaks of the happiness 
to be found in the contemplation of Nature. Why is 
this so?, asks the correspondent, and goes on to pro- 
vide the following answer: “In the evening, when 
you listen to the night and look at the starry skies, 
it seems to you that Stalin’s smiling eyes are looking 
at you full of love, goodness, and justice. The whole 
sky is full of Stalin’s eyes, his thoughts, his movements, 
and his words. We love thee, O thou sky of Stalin. 
How immeasurably we love thee! Thou ever shinest 
above our heads. We inhale thee, because we need to 
live, because thou art our sun, our warmth, our blood.” 


Sport should not paralyse intimacy between husband 
and wife or the holy joys of family life.” (The Pope 
at a reception for sports journalists.) 
aA 

In a speech earlier in the year and which has just come 
to my notice the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover, has this to say about 
the influence of the Catholic Church in the U.S.A.: 
* No gift of Rockefeller or Carnegie Foundations, or 
of any other Christian denomination, can equal the 
gift presented to the American people by the Catholic 
Church. It has nearly 11,000 schools, with nearly 
3,000,000 pupils, who are taught by 95,000 patriotic 
teachers. Not a single Atheist teacher is among them. 
Not a single non-Christian nor non-American principle 
is taught.” D. K. H. Parsons. 
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Christianity and Communist China 


Tit swift changes in present-day China are worth 
the closest attention of the inquiring man. The 
tale opens in 1911 with the fall of the Manchu 
imperial dynasty and the disintegration of the age- 
long system of government and order. The people 
were, and are, ninety per cent peasants and 
illiterate; the social order might be called feudal. 
The collapse of central authority, the chaos of 
the war-lord period, the Japanese invasion, World 
War Il-—-this sequence produced an appalling dis- 
order. The inspiring idealism of Sun Yat-Sen 
was perverted to the self-seeking corruption 
which corroded Chiang Kai-Shek’s rule. 

In 1946 the Eighth Route Army and the Com- 
munist’ propagandists came as evangelists and 
liberators to a people at the end of its tether after 
thirty years of confusion. In a brief time they 
swept the country. Chiang Kai-Shek, with an 
army of 250,000, took refuge in Formosa and 
taught its inhabitants to regret the Japanese. 

In a booklet published by the Student Chris- 
tian Movement Press* the author (* Barnabas ™) 
endeavours to probe the sources of Communist 
influence and to find the Christian counter. He is 
convinced that history is controlled«by God's will. 
Hence * God in his mercy may choose to tame the 
Red Dragon over the generations rather than to 
destroy him utterly.” 

Communism presents a compact body of doc- 
trine which, declares our writer, “shows no imme- 
diate signs of breaking down from within.” It 
must, then, be met by a more realistic and con- 
structive social teaching, one “truer to human 
need.” This is * the law of love.” 

Every political doctrinaire has the map to 
the road of happiness; for the Christian 
“there 1s a better land far, far away”; whereas 
the Communist would seem to be in a hurry and 
want Paradise in Our Time. The first step thither 
in Communist China was apparently the dow 
eng (mass trial) and the suppression of the local 
landlord, with scissors or a spade. 

Forty years of increasing confusion have bank- 
rupted the ancient Chinese culture; Commun’‘sm, 
says “Barnabas,” offers a combination of idealism, 
science, and immediate action which makes a 
powerful appeal to young Chinese intellectuals, 
whereas the “ Western democratic ideal has failed 
to find general favour. In spite of superheated 
anti-American propaganda there still remains a 
reservoir of goodwill towards the West, especially 
the U.S.A. Nevertheless many Chinese liberals 

* Christian 


Winess Communist China, by 
“Barnabas.” 


(S.C.M. Press.) 80 pp. 4s. 6d 


have welcomed Mao-tse-Tung’s rule as the sole 
way out of the morass in which they find their 
country and hope that it will be a practical step 
towards an eventual free, prosperous society. 

* Barnabas * quotes a Communist school-book: 
“ The five virtues of the New Democracy are love 
of country, love of labour, love of the people, 
love of science, and protection of public property.” 
To gain these the people must be morally liberated 
from all past dogmas. If Speak Bitterness Meet- 
ings were a means of working up local feeling 
against landlords and such, Speak Frankness 
Meetings were public confessions of sin on 
Revivalist or Buchmanite lines. Both were stages 
in the spiritual liberation and regeneration of the 
people. Sin is “exploitation”; hence past con- 
nection with * bureaucratic capitalists,” ** imperial- 
ists,” or “feudal landlords.” Any _ institution 
surviving from the “* pre-liberation” era is there- 
fore highly suspect. It requires ruthless purging 
and is sinful until cleansed by full expiation. 
It is wiser to confess publicly “ mistakes” (ts’o) 
than to be accused secretly of “ crimes ” (fsuei) and 
so become “an enemy of the people.” “ Barnabas ~ 
admits that the conscientious Christian may find 
himself in a quandary. 

The moral challenge “ Barnabas” finds con- 
fusing: firstly, because “ideological presuppositions 
and dogmatic totalitarian programmes hide behind 
moral smoke-screens”; secondly, because the moral 
integrity and devotion to its programme of the 
Chinese Communist movement is something new 
in Chinese history and something which the 
Churches lack. The Communist leaders display 
friendliness and readiness to co-operate and to 
admit mistakes, but this is a facade to rigid 
dogmatism. In fact, the Communist joins the 
hearty, friendly manner of the curate to the supple 
tact of the bishop. In the unskilled, spontaneity 
fails and the velvet glove wears thin. In any case 
when a Communist proposition is referred to a 
meeting of any kind it is not for criticism, but for 
study—i.e., to be understood and adopted. 

The Churches in China may be called on by the 
Communists to join in a Government-sponsored 
relief drive. What are they then to do? “Barnabas” 
gives two answers: (1) the local church completes 
its government quota, and then collects more for 
use in its own parish; (2) the church gets in its 
scheme first and asks for government co-operation. 

The great power of Mao-tse-Tung’s Government 
lies in the absence of corruption, whereas Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s stank to high heaven (add to this that 
taxation on the peasant has been reduced from 
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fifty to eighty per cent of his crops under Chiang 
to fifteen per cent under Mao—vide Jack Belden, 
China Shakes the World). 

Speak Frankness Meetings go with conversion, 
especially among the adolescent. Conversion is 
liberation from the burdens of selfishness, pride, 
doubt, fear, private cares and responsibilities, etc. 
~ | shall never love life for self but for the masses,” 
wrote a former Christian, converted to Com- 
munism; “in this new teaching | have found 
unimagined blessing and happiness.” “ Barnabas ~ 
is evidently much bothered at this conversion, 
tor he finds more selfless devotion in the Com- 
munist camp than in the Christian. 

It is, however, just part of the re-education of 
the people, which comes second only to the 
military programme of Mao’s China. All former 
ways of thinking are to be sponged out, to be 
replaced by Marx-Leninism so completely that 
there will be little urge to criticize and no criticism 
save on permitted paths. 

Of the five virtues quoted above, the Love of 
Labour has been elevated to worship. 

The love of science includes the science of 
society, or political training. History is one long 
pattern of class struggle. from slavery, through 
feudalism, capitalism, and imperialism, to Social- 
ism. There is no escape and no middle course 


in the present struggle between the forces of Light 
and the legions of Darkness. 

* Barnabas ” holds that a man can be at once 
a Christian and a believer in centralized Socialism, 
whereas the Church as a surviving institution is in 
China under the shadow of “capitalist imperial- 
ism.” I should have thought the answer to that one 


was easy—quit the Church. Apparently several 
tens of thousands of Chinese Christians think on 
similar lines and have established a National 
Christian Council supporting the People’s Political 
Consultative Conference. This new Chinese Church 
must “ purge itself of the influences of imperial- 
ism, especially American imperialism,” and instil 
“a patriotic and democratic spirit’? among its 
members. Nevertheless, these Chinese Christian 
Communists are under constant pressure to 
“cast off the burden of superstition” on the 
ground that Christianity is unscientific, that it 
is an obsolete social phenomenon, that it is 
impracticable, and that its idealism is empty. 
To all the attacks on his religion and his 
Church “Barnabas” finds the answer in “Blessed 
are the Meek, for they shall inherit the- Earth.” 
Under increasing Communist pressure the 
Chinese Christian turns, declares ‘* Barnabas,” 
to theology and to a devotional life. He cannot 
accept the dogma of class war, which implies 
hatred. whereas the Christian must love his land- 
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lord; he cannot toresee a classless society; he 
clings to the assumption of a Creator and Ruler; 
and he only partially accepts the Communist 
supreme evaluation of Labour. If he can do 
nought else, the Christian can still pray. Some 
Christians do more—e.g., the “Jesus Family ~ 
has all property in common, holds rigid Funda- 
mentalist beliefs, and exacts the utter submission 
of the individual to the group. Their discipline 
and fervour wins the respect of the Communists. 

In five years Mao-tse-Tung has gained total 
and ruthless power. Such bodies as remained 
outside State control are being forced by bank- 
ruptcy either out of existence or to submit to 
nationalization. Whatever may have been done 
to alleviate the conditions of the masses, present 
trends point, in “ Barnabas’s” judgment, to 
enslavement in a poverty more abject than even 
that to which China is accustomed. Those who 
had resources from which they could make dona- 
tions for the upkeep of institutions they approved 
are being pauperized. Any available surplus is 
required for “ voluntary” contributions to State 
charity. Moreover the individual is left with little 
leisure at his own disposal. Non-working hours 
are forcibly devoted to State-regulated political 
and educational activities. 

Left to themselves, these factors reduce and 
limit narrowly the field of activity of all non- 
State institutions, which are further paralysed by 
re-education by means of political training camps 
(actually penal camps for the recalcitrant), by 
constant espionage, and by local government 
hostility. 

“ Barnabas ” feels that a mere trust in his God 
to see his Church through these days of adversity 
into a millennium is insufficient. The direction 
of history is controlled, he maintains, by God's 
creative purpose; but, he asks very pertinently, 
What is His purpose?—and I cannot discover that 
he provides a satisfying answer to his own 
question. Moreover, what is a man to do in face of 
threatened hunger, cold, imprisonment, and slave 
labour? 

If Christian liberals have accepted Communism 
too easily, apocalypticism, the fanatical belief in 
the imminence of Christ’s victory, has inspired in 
a few such a vigorous and aggressive spirit that 
the enemy has been dumbfounded. But it is the 
symptom of defence, and its hope, “ Barnabas ” 
admits, is illusion. 

Nor, again, is it sufficient to hand over temporal 
affairs to the “ powers that be.” Such a Christian 
may be politically docile and spiritually satisfied, 
but his negative acceptance infuriates the Com- 
munist, who requires each individual willy-nilly 
to take an active part in government. A shell 
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of conformity may preserve the Scripture and the 
Church, but, prays * Barnabas,” as Christian love 
must express itself through politics, one day the 
living gospel may burst the shell to be once more 
a witness. 

* Barnabas” has a naive belief in the reality 
of “ Christian love’ which is proof to the social 
record of his Church. He holds that “we are 
caught in the structure of evil compounded 
by other men, past and present, under which we 
must not only suffer but in which we must also 
participate.” This sounds a little like “I did not 
do it: it was the other boy.” 

‘Earnabas places his hope for the future in 


Deja 
eja 
Or the many mental phenomena known to man- 
kind there is, perhaps, none so remarkable, nor, 
at first glance, so inexplicable, as that of déja vu— 
the feeling when visiting a place for the first time 
that one has been there before, or the seeming 
repetition of an experience which can never have 
happened before. Ernest Jones makes the claim 
that Freud is the first to have solved the problem, 
but when we turn to this supposed solution we 


find, not merely that it is unconvincing, but that 


Freud has mistaken the very 
problem he set out to solve. 

Freud does not regard as an illusion the feeling 
ol having experienced something before. “On 
the contrary,” he says, “in such moments some- 
thing is really touched that we have already 
experienced, and we cannot consciously recall the 
latter because it was never conscious. In short, 
the feeling of déja vu corresponds to the memory 
of an unconscious phantasy” (Psychopathology 
of Everyday Life, p. 3: Pelican edition). What- 
ever one may think of such an explanation it 
certainly does not account for those cases in which 
we have positive proof that the event has not 
happened before, which is the chief characteristic 
ot the phenomenon known as déja vu. What 
Freud has attempted to explain is not the pheno- 
menon of déjd vu at all, but an entirely different 
phenomenon which was well Known, and had 
been satisfactorily explained, over one hundred 
years ago, 

Let us first glance at the nature of the pheno- 
menon which Freud has mistaken for that of 
déja vu. We know that experiences may be either 
conscious or unconscious, and that they may be 
perceived clearly, dimly, or not at all, according 
to the intensity of the impressions and _ the 
neuronic dispositions operating at the time the 
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the influence of religious power. He considers, 
nevertheless, that other factors are at work as 
well—e.g., the resistance of the common folk, 
whose values of family and village life are 
threatened by the new form of tyranny. 

That is as it may be. The fascination of this 
booklet I have found in the contemplation of 
the priest faced by the application to the political 
domain of all the tricks of his own trade. Every 
pretence that has ever been made for a religion 
is now made for a political doctrine save the extra- 
terrestrial ones of a divinity and the immortality 
of the soul. 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 


Vu: A Freak of Memory 


impressions are received. But, perceived or not per- 
ceived, conscious or unconscious, every experience 
has normally a definite effect on the nervous 
structure, which eflect constitutes one of the main 
conditions upon which revivability—or memory— 
depends. Ordinarily, memories arise in conscious- 
ness only in those cases in which the original 
impressions had conscious accompaniments. Such 
revivability, however, depends not merely on the 
strength of the original impressions, but also 
upon the present condition of the nervous tissue 
previously affected, and also of the blood supply 
by which it is nourished. Variations in any of 
the factors will account not only for temporary 
and permanent lapses of memory, but also for 
the bringing within the sphere of consciousness 
traces of past experiences that have long been 
forgotten and which, in normal circumstances, 
would never again have been remembered. This 
often occurs in such abnormal circumstances as 
when fever-poison is introduced into the blood, 
perverting the normal activity of the brain and 
giving rise to delirium. In such circumstances, 
not only may long-forgotten experiences be 
revived and become conscious, but the traces ot 
experiences that have never before been conscious 
may be intensified to such a degree as to bring 
them into consciousness for the first time. It is 
on such occasions that we get the phenomenon 
which Freud has mistaken for that of déja vu. 


When we come to discuss the phenomenon of 
déja vu itself it is necessary that we first of all 
fully appreciate the important part which inference 
plays in our perceptions. For example, we see 
an orange, lift it up, admire its fine colour, feel 
its rough skin, smell it, peel it—it squirts juice in 
our eye—taste it, and so forth. All these sensa- 
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tions are registered by resultant modifications of 
nervous structure, in such a way, moreover, that 
the next time we see an orange we infer that it 
smells, feels, tastes, etc., as did the other one. 
Then when we see an object with all the outward 
appearances of an orange, we infer that, besides 
the properties that we perceive, it also possesses 
properties that we do not perceive, and it is this 
inference which leads us to regard the object 
before us as an orange. 

When we pass from isolated objects to groups 
of objects similar conditions apply. As sensations 
combine to form simple perceptions, so simple 
perceptions combine to form compound percep- 
tions, and inference plays a similar part in both. 
Inferences are based upon past impressions, and 
the interpretation of events is largely determined 
by the traces, or prepossessions, which those 
impressions have left behind. That is, in every 
perception we normally experience a part only and 
guess—or infer—the rest, and it is upon this com- 
bination that our interpretation of events depends. 
When we have thoroughly grasped the part which 
inference plays in our perceptions we shall be 
well on the way to an understanding of the 
phenomenon of déjd vu. 

It is well known that the memory may undergo 
modifications as a result of disease or injury, or 
of impaired nutrition of the brain. It may also 
undergo modifications as a result of normal 
metabolic changes, and especially of subsequent 
impressions. It is thus that the original impres- 
sions may be partiaily, or even totally, obliterated. 
Partial obliteration may be of all degrees. When 
the obliteration is far advanced in degree, and the 
few remaining traces of the original impressions 
are revived, there is no escort of past impressions 
upon which appropriate inferences may be based. 
The revival of the few remaining traces of the 
original impressions tells us truly that something 
is being remembered, but what is actually remem- 
bered is, in itself, insufficient to give rise to a 
distinct idea. If partial obliteration had not 
occurred we may have had an escort of past 
impressions sufficient to give rise to such an 
idea—i.e., a rue Memory. But as there is no such 
escort of past impressions, what more reasonable 
than to suppose that later impressions, particularly 
the most recent, flow in to fill the void? We thus 
get an escort of present impressions that have 
not been experienced before, and because we 
remember the few remaining traces of the original 
impressions, we may be led to believe that the 
new escort is also remembered, and so get the 
illusion that what is happening for the first time 
has happened before—the false memory which is 
known as déja vu. FRANK KENYON. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tat stalwart Rationalist, Eden Phillpotts, novelist, 
playwright, and poet, has just entered upon his 90th 
year. Replying to a letter from Mr. Bradlaugh Bonner 
congratulating him on reaching his 89th birthday—to 
which we should like to add our own congratula- 
tions—he writes: ** Through the greater part of a long 
life it has been a support and privilege to feel myself 
associated with the great Rationalist Movement, and 
it has proved a sustaining and tonic influence to be 
so. Viewed through their activities of half a century, 
it is amazing to mark the advance made by those who 
have been at the helm of the Association all that 
tuume.”” We recall that the late C. A. Watts, founder 
of the R.P.A. and of The Literary Guide, was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the work of Eden Phillpotts, and that 
among his many friendships there was none he valued 
more highly than that of the famous novelist and life- 
long supporter of the Rationalist cause, who dedi- 
cated one of his novels to him and with whom he 
was in frequent correspondence. 


* * * 


Manas, a journal of independent inquiry, which is 
published by The Manas Publishing Co. of Los 
Angeles, Califorma, and is concerned with the study 
of the principles which actuate the development of 
human society, writes as follows of The Literary Guide 
and its publishers, C, A. Watts & Co.: “ There is an 
atmosphere about The Literary Guide which suggests 
that the publishers and the editors perform their 
duties, in some measure, as a labour of love. And 
as most of their publications evidence uncompromising 
criticism of religion, especially organized, sectarian 
religion . the issuance by Watts & Co. of a book 
devoted to eleven living religions is a somewhat 
momentous event.” 

* 


This reference occurs in a lengthy review—critical, 
but generally favourable—of a recent Watts & Co. 
book, Readings from World Religions, compiled by 
Dr. Selwyn Gurney Champion and Dorothy Short. 
* This book,” continues Manas, “is quite useful as 
a survey of the religions of the world in terms of 
differences in doctrines and similarities in ethics. It 
could be read by almost anyone with profit. Apart 
trom what might be expected in such a volume are 
Passages which show extraordinary insight into con- 
temporary problems—the sort of problems we 
imagine ‘the ancients’ Knew nothing about.” And 
igain: “Another sort of value in Readings from 
World Religions is the light it throws on religions 
that have been misrepresented to us—Shintoism, for 
instance.” The usefulness of the book to the 
Rationalist. from the point of view of its purely 
Objective study of world religions, will be obvious. 
and those Rationalists who do not possess a copy. 


and would like one, are reminded that it can be - 


obtained from the publishers, C. 
for 1&s., plus 8d. for postage. 
* 


A. Watts & Co.. 


Over fourscore members and friends (coming from 
as far afield as Yorkshire) attended the R.P.A. Social 
on October 28 at Conway Hall. After Mr. Watts 
had welcomed them and pleasantly recalled former 
functions of the same kind, Mr. Reeves, M.P., re- 
sponded as a Member for Rationalism to congratula- 


tions on his re-election, and Mr. Morten Grindal, of 
Sweden, who, captured when fighting for the Resistance 
in Norway, had suffered at the hands of the Gestapo. 
told of the new situation arisen in Sweden due to the 
recent law permitting Swedes to leave the Church. 
When the tea-cups had been emptied and the cakes 
consumed, Mr. H. N. Brailsford recalled the debt 
owed today to the work of the R.P.A. and to the 
struggle of men such as Charles Bradlaugh, and Prof. 
Bernal declared that if in the future we were to retain 
our liberties there will be an even greater need ot 
Rationalist effort. Finally, Mr. McCabe, as doyen ot 
our authors and lecturers, spoke vigorously of today. 
Among those present were also Sir Ernest and Lady 
Kennaway, Miss Marjorie Bowen, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Bacharach, Prof. Gordon Childe, Dr. A. S. Diamond. 
and Mr. Avro Manhattan. Mr. Kingsley Martin, Dr. 
Swinton and Mr. Royston Pike had hoped to be of 
the party. It was a thoroughly enjoyable gathering. 


* * 


The Glasgow District of the R.P.A. announce the 


- following lecture, to be given at the Central Halls, 


Bath Street, Glasgow, at 3 p.m. on December 16: 
Miss Helen Spalding—* Poetry and the Rational 
Thinker.” 
* 
Mr. Elliott Rhodes asks us to state that in his 
article ** Race and Psychology,” which appeared in 
our last issue, the acknowledgment that it had been 
largely compiled from Race and Psychology, by 
Otto Klineberg, UNESCO, Paris, 1951, H.M.S.O., 
price ls. 6d., was omitted in error. 
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This is a social and economic history of 


mankind from the beginning. What were 
the ideas of the common man, at succes- 
sive stages in human history, upon the 
subject of the relations between the 
members of the family or of the State? 
What were his ideas of right conduct 
between man and man, or man and God? 
What determined the progress and the 
changes that took place in those ideas? 
These questions are illustrated especially by 
the story of the development of legal ideas 


in all parts of the world. ‘ 
364 pp. 21s. net (inland postage 8d.) 
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KNOWER AND KNOWN 


THE CONDITIONS OF KNOWING. By Angus Sinclair. 

Routledge. 260 pp., including 8 pp. Index. 21s. 
Those who have read Mr. Sinclair's lucid and 
stimulating little Introduction to Philosophy must have 
been looking forward with pleasure, if with slight 
Misgivings, to the promised sequel in which the author 
was to expand his thesis, only touched upon in the 
earlier book, that an entirely new epistemology is called 
for, and is in fact emerging, which will revolutionize 
our whole attitude towards knowledge and experience. 
On the whole it must be said that the misgivings were 
justified, although there is much useful material here 
for consideration and discussion, and although Mr. 
Sinclair writes as ever with notable charm and Clarity. 

Mr. Sinclair holds that “ It is without qualification 
misleading to think of knowing as a relation in which 
a knower stands to what he knows. What is generally 
so described is a relation in which something that is 
known stands to something else that is known.” To 
this he adds disarmingly: “ It is, of course, doubtful 
whether such an assertion has any meaning or is only 
a philosophical aphorism of the kind that gives to him 
who writes it, if not to him who reads it, the feeling 
that something profound has been uttered, but it at 
least serves to indicate ... the belief that most of the 
epistemological theories which have attained a_ place 
in our philosophical tradition depend on (surrep- 
titiously) treating knowing as a relation between knower 
and known, and that to do so is fundamentally 
misleading.” 

This passage, with its odd mixture of tentativeness 
and dogmatism, well exemplifies the baffling quality of 
the work as a whole. What are we to make of a theory 
of knowledge which forbids us to think in terms of a 
relation between knower and known, and at the same 
time offers, albeit diffidently, a formula which itself 
incorporates the rejected concept? ‘* Something which 
is known” is a perfectly meaningless combination of 
words unless related to the concept of something which 
“does the knowing "—i.e., a knower. Mr. Sinclair's 
proffered alternative to the attitude he regards as false 
is indeed no alternative at all, for all it seems to require 
is that the knower should be aware of himself being 
aware, as well as of that which he is aware-of. 

More puzzling still, Mr. Sinclair himself makes no 
attempt to dispense with the language of subject and 
object, or perceiver and perceived. He constantly writes 
of human experience, and insists repeatedly that this 
consists of a process of “selecting and grouping ” 
among an almost infinite number of possible objects 
for knowing; that we do not ever know a complete 
* reality.” but only a set of aspects. This view, which 
is completely incompatible with the other half of Mr. 
Sinclair’s thesis as set forth in the passage quoted above, 
does in fact represent the attitude of the scientist and 
the normal intelligent observer in any field, and as a 
corrective to naive objectivism is perfectly acceptable. 
One might only protest here at a certain tendency to 
over-emphasize, in the Pragmatic tradition, the element 
of choice on the part of the experiencer, which in some 
situations—say while rubbing one’s shin after falling 
over a bucket—may seem a trifle far-fetched. 

All in all, this book is both stimulating and 
exasperating. It places in a new focus many of the 
most intractable philosophical problems while solving 
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none of them. It is refreshingly free from Kant, and, 
like Prof. Ryle’s Concept of Mind, props wide the door 
to philosophical controversy which Positivism seemed 
2t upon closing for ever. LAN FREED. 


TWO HINDU SAINTS 


RAMAKRISHNA: PROPHET OF New Inpta. Abridged 
trom “ The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna.” Trans- 
lated into English with an Introduction by Swami 
Nikhilanda. Foreword by Aldous Huxley. Rider. 
389 pp., Glossary, and Index. 2Is. 

GOLDEN JUBILEE SOUVENIR: SRI RAMANASRAMDIN 
‘TIRUVANNAMALAI, (Second edition; 1949.) Sri 
Niranjananda Swami Sarwadhikari, Sri Ramanas- 
ramam_ Tiruvannamalai, S, India. 376 pp., Index 
1-xiv, 36s. 


India is the typical land of saints and ascetics, who 
flourish in a society where erotic cults and phallic 
symbols make a powerful popular appeal. Here abound 
men who sit in various postures, which seem most 
uncomfortable to Europeans, and contemplate their 
navels, while they utter repeatedly the mystical syllable 
“Om,” and in self-induced states of trance believe 
they have escaped the world of sense and sorrow into 
the bliss of the unthinkable Absolute. Many practise 
fantastic forms of self-torture, triumphant over pain. 
All the virtues expected, and often found, in the 
saints of Christendom appear in thousands of Yogis 
and Sannyiasis. 

Polytheism and idolatry, whether coarse or refined, 
are conspicuous in India. But for the instructed mystic 
“there is only one being that exists,” manifested in a 
myriad forms. The human soul is only one of count- 
less modes of the transcendental Self. Hindu theology 
distinguishes between the God “ with attributes ”’ 
(saguna), who exists only in relation to the ignorance 
of the uninitiated, and the God “* without attributes ” 
(nirguna)}—God as “he” really is. Prayer, ritual, 
and images are for the first. Even the saint who has 
envisaged the truth, though not always continuously, 
may indulge in these. But the aim of the mystic is 
to rise above such religious weaknesses into union 
with the nirguna God. 

Sri Ramakrishna, the saint of Bengal, who died in 
1886, was one of the most illustrious of the holy men 
of modern India. In him were incarnate all that is 
best in Hinduism and some of its most repellent 
features. In the book now under review Swami 
Nikhilanda has sketched the spiritual career of his 
master and has recorded many of his conversations 
with disciples and friendly critics. Ramakrishna 
sampled a considerable number of cults, including 
Christianity, though the goddess Kali, ‘ Divine 


* Mother,” a very repulsive deity in the eyes of Euro- 


peans and often served with bloody sacrifices, was his 
chief object of devotion. Through his fervent love 
for Kali, whose ugly attributes he explained away, he 
thought he had attained the best stepping-stone to 
union with the God “ without attributes.” Sexless 
woman could be loved with a passionless love; but 
woman in her sexual role he regarded as an obstacle 
to man’s salvation. Science he was suspicious of, and 
he felt uneasy in the face of analytical criticism. 

The souvenir volume, extolling Bhagavan Sri 
Ramana, confronts us with a serener saint than Rama- 
krishna. For fifty years this extraordinary man_ has 
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lived in a quiet monastery, with a setting of great 
natural beauties, at Arunchala in Southern India, and 
has been visited by large numbers of devotees, Hindu 
and European, who testify to the great spiritual benefits 
they have received from his calm and often nearly 
silent presence, This sumptuously illustrated souvenir 


is filled with tributes in English and Tamil, both 
poetry and prose, to one who its hailed as a veritable 
incarnation of God. 


A. D. SMITH. 
WARNING FROM AMERICA 


THe WALL OF SEPARATION BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 
By C. H. Moehlman. Beacon Press, Boston, U.S.A. 
240 pp., including 38 pp. Notes, Bibliography, and 
Index. $3. 

France is not the only country where the efforts of the 
Roman Catholic Church to obtain a footing in the 
national educational system are causing acute political 
controversy. In the U.S.A., where for nearly two 
hundred years Church and State have been completely 
separated, the Roman hierarchy are now arguing that 
the wish and will of the * Founding Fathers * has 
been misinterpreted—that the first clause of the 
Ist Amendment to the Constitution does not mean 
what it has been supposed to mean. ‘* Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof *—thus it reads; 
and as recently as 1946 Mr. Justice Rutledge gave it 
as his opinion that * not simply an established Church, 
but any law respecting an establishment of religion is 
forbidden.” But the American Catholic bishops are 
now urging that the true meaning of the clause is that 
all the American Churches may receive equal and just 
monetary benefits, 

This contention is scouted by Mr. Moehlman, who 
is a former Professor of the History of Christianity at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School and the author of a 
number of books on Church history. A good American 
who strives to be loyal to his faith and to his country’s 
democratic institutions, he looks on the Roman Catholic 
Church as a foreign body, while the increasing inter- 
ference and influence of the hierarchy in political 
affairs appals him, A vigorous and forthright attempt 
to defend the “ American way in religion” from a 
disruptive sectarianism, his book may be read with 
advantage by those who are concerned in this country 
to resist Roman Catholic attempts to get their schools 
subsidized out of State funds. ROYSTON PIKE. 


DEEDS ABOVE CREEDS 


SPOKESMEN FOR’ ETHICAL RELIGION. By 
Neumann. Beacon Press, Boston, U.S.A. 
including Index. $2.00. 

The Ethical Culture Movement has exercised an 

influence out of all proportion to its numerical size. 

There are probably two main reasons for this—its 

appeal to the more humane elements in man’s make- 

up, and its advocacy by individuals possessed of strong 
personality and religious zeal. This book, which cele- 
brates the seventy-fifth anniversary of the foundation 
by Felix Adler of the first Ethical Culture Society in 

America deals with the pioneers of the movement and 

explains why they deemed their ethical beliefs to 

consutute a religion. 

Dr. Neumann joined the movement in 1904, and 
seven years later Felix Adler appointed him a leader. 
Since. then he has been personally acquainted with most 
of the associates of his chief and has held a succession 
of responsible posts which have kept him in the van 
of the movement. He is thus well qualified to write 
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this tribute to the memory of a great and noble man. 
Naturally, a large part of the book is devoted to 
American spokesmen for ethical religion—Felix Adler 
in particular, but with due attention to Lovejoy Elliott, 
Burns Weston, James Leuba, and many others. Briet 
accounts are then given of spokesmen in Europe. 
among these being Stanton Coit, Harry Snell, Cecil 
D. Burns, and Gustav Spiller. 

Dr. Neumann is to be congratulated on the quality 
of his character studies. No one could read unmoved 
the inspiring account of the services rendered to suffer- 
ing humanity by these sincere and fine-spirited men. 
But Dr. Neumann does not merely recount their 
labours; he tries to show what motivated them, The 
truth is, these men were “ possessed’; they were 
firmly held in the grip of an idea—that man’s salvation 
is to be found in social redemption through the 
practice of right living. With the emphasis of their 
belief definitely placed upon practice, these reformers 
thought it unnecessary to denounce the traditional o1 
orthodox faiths in so far as their supernatural features 
have no correlation with the workaday world. They 
conceded that most religions propound ethical precepts 
which conduce to the improvement of man’s behaviour 
towards man, and they were of the opinion that so long 
as a person’s actions are meritorious his theological 
belicfs are of secondary importance. There can be 
** diversity in the creed, unanimity in the deed *—with 
** deeds above creeds.” 

The Ethical Movement was therefore clearly meant 
to be a movement—not a stationary provision for 
denunciatory dialectics. Felix Adler and his colleagues 
initiated co-operative activities, activities that brought 
about reforms in education, housing, child labour, the 
health services, the setthkement of industrial disputes, 
the conditions of labour, the practice of politics, and 
in social relations. When Dr. Neumann tells us that 
the drive behind the zeal which brought about these 
achievements was religious—-Felix Adler himself con- 
firms the statement—we know what he means and do 
not invite sterile argument. 

This is a notable book and it should be read by all 
concerned with social progress. C. T. SMITH. 


A THIRD BATCH OF THRIFT BOOKS 


SECRETS OF AN AUTHOR. By Peter Fontaine. 91 pp. 
THE GLANDS INnstpE Us. By John Ebling. 94 pp., 
9 illustrations.—You SHALL Have Music. By 
Sidney Harrison. 94 pp.—BROWSING AMONG WorDs 
oF Science, By T. H. Savory. 94 pp. Edited by 
Royston Pike. Nos. 9-12 Thrift Books. Watts. 
Each, card cover, Is. 

This time they appear in dark blue covers—four 

extremely varied titles, well up to the standard of their 

predecessors, and miraculously cheap. It is not too 
much to say that Thrift Books are certainly the best 
value in cheap editions today. 

Mr. Fontaine’s work, which is as pleasantly chatty 
as the confessions of a writer usually are, is written 
with perception and wit. It gives a good deal of useful 
information, always pleasantly conveyed, is amusing, 
and is ideal as a bedside book for an odd ten minutes, 
besides being a work that every aspiring writer and 
intelligent reader ought to have. 

The Glands Inside Us, by John Ebling, is an able 
account of the hormones, which have such a vital bear- 
ing upon personality and behaviour. The study otf 
hormones is comparatively new, and Mr. Ebling 
presents the basic facts clearly and simply. He is 
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1 
greatly assisted by the illustrations, which are well re- 
produced. The five-page glossary with which the book 
encs is useful and unambiguous. 

There, are many volumes about music for the layman, 
but there is only one Sidney Harrison. Viewers ot 
television will need no introduction to him, and _ his 
name will be familiar to thousands of others. In these 
pages he has preserved in more permanent form what 
the television public has long enjoyed. His book 
sparkles with enthusiasm and knowledge, and if it is 
occasionally a trifle contentious it is the more lively for 
that. How refreshing it is, too, to find a writer about 
music who does not devote most of his writing to a 
sterile discussion of what constitutes good taste and 
bad. If you enjoy listening to music, or if you don’t, 
buy this book—and read it. 

Some readers may be surprised to learn of the 
romance which lies behind many of the prosaic words 
habitually used by scientists. The author of Browsing 
Among Words of Science has written a treatise about 
scientific words that is at once charming and informa- 
tuve—his brief introduction is especially pertinent. The 
notes on the word “science” are illuminating, and 
there is something to be learned trom every page. . On 
page 37 the inquiring reader may learn why the term 
* peroxide blonde ~ is more scientifically correct than 
“ synthetic beauty.” Mr. Savory wears his learning 
lightly and his book is more than merely didactic: it 
is.entertainment with a purpose. 

Victor E. NEUBURG. 


Short Notices 


Socia, ANTHROPOLOGY, By E. E. Evans-Pritchard. 
Cohen and West. 141 pp. 8s. 6d. 
Prof. Evans-Pritchard thinks that the printed version 
of his Third Programme broadcasts may be of general 
use as an introduction to social anthropology, Certainly, 
in submitting himself to the discipline of broadcasting, 
he has produced a remarkably clear and well-written 
series of six lectures, which, with an appended biblio- 
graphy, make up a slim volume capable of initiating 
both laymen and beginning students. They will rejoice 
in his lucidity and elegance of exposition, The pro- 
fessionals, however, who will take the style for granted, 
may not be so content. Because Prof, Evans-Pritchard, 
while introducing social anthropology, has taken the 
opportunity to throw out a number of challenges. He 
pays ambiguous compliments to some of the modern 
anthropologists he cites. He urges the view—but with 
diplomacy—that what social anthropology, as a kind 
ot sociology, ought to be primarily concerned with is 
structure and not “ culture.” He roundly damns 
psychology in anthropological usage. (The trouble 
here is that the initiates may be taken in by such crisp 
formulations as * Psychology is the study of individual 
life. Social anthropology is the study of social life.” 
And, if they are not convinced at once, they may be 
frightened by the dogmatism that “ this essential 
difference between social anthropology and psychology 
is the pons asinorum in the learning of social anthro- 
pology.”’) But the boldest challenge Prof, Evans- 
Pritchard issues is the anti-scientific one. His argument 
is that, because social systems are not of the same 
order as natural systems, sociological laws cannot be 
arrived at which are similar in nature to scientific laws. 
And anyway, nobody has discovered any sociological 
laws, He makes his attack on social anthropology as a 
science both at the level of method and that of results. 
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Just Out! 4 New Titles — 


The greatest thinkers the World has ever known bear 
witness ! 


THIS is Life Eternal 
by ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


gathers together and discusses the verdicts ot 
Zoroaster, Lao Tze, the Upanishads, Jesus, 
Buddha, Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Dante, Schopen- 
hauer, Milton, Wordsworth, Ouspensky, Gurdjieff, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and many other philosophers, 
mystics, poets, scientists, ancient and modern, on 
the theme-—Eternity is Now. 16s. 


Miraculously saved in the siege of Budapest ! 
CORNELIUS TABORI’S 


My Occult Diary 


Our adviser states: ** This forty years’ record of 
the crimes, intrigues, and every sort of strange and 
mysterious paranormal incident in Europe since 
the beginning of the century is probably unique.” 
Cornelius Tabori quotes long talks on the para- 
normal with Sigmund Freud, Anatole France, 
Thomas Mann and other eminent men. 18s, 


!s doctrinal Christianity outmoded? Can it meet the 
challenge of Communism? 


KENNETH INGRAM’S 
Christianity. Communism 
and Society 


shows how the World Crisis is essentially religious 
in nature, and answers the vital question—what 
Christianity and Communism must learn from 
each other to make a synthesis possible, 2s. 6d. 


The biography of Hester Dowden, one of the world’s 
greatest automatic writing mediums 


Far Horizon 
by EDMUND BENTLEY 


The late Hester Dowden gave no less than 40,000 
sittings to all classes of people, including emissaries 
of royalty. The author, who was her intimate 
friend, gives a fascinating picture of her life in 
Dublin and London and her pioneer studies in 
psychical research. 15s. 


Send | 4d. stamp to Desk 38 for Rider Book Club List. 


47 Princes 
Gate 


London, 
S.W.7 
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What he himself studies is one of the humanities and 
not science, But the most surprising feature of the 
thesis is that “*no amount of argument will resolve 
the differences of opinion’ between anthropologists 
on this and the other controversial issues he raises. 
Will other anthropologists acknowledge such an imper- 
viousness to reason? 


Stxty YEARS OF PsyCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Rinn. Truthseeker Co., New York. 
including 8 pp. Index. 35s 

Joseph F. Rinn, the author of Sixty Years of Psychicai 
Research, began his career of investigation into 
psychic phenomena in an earnest endeavour to 
discover scientific evidence of a future life. He turned 
his attention to Spiritualism, and, although one fraud 
and exposure followed another in rapid and 
monotonous succession, he long cherished the hope 
that some day he would discover a medium with 
genuine psychic power. As, however, the frauds and 
exposures continued, and the genuine medium he 
sought still failed to put in an appearance, he was 
eventually driven to the conclusion that Spiritualism 
was all fraud, and has since devoted his life to 
exposing it in its many devious manifestations. 

Mr. Rinn was a lifelong friend of Harry Houdini, 
the famous magician, and, in order the more effectually 
to combat Spiritualism, he became an expert magician 
himself. For many years he offered a -reward of 
$10,000 for proof of genuine psychic phenomena, ana 
challenged the mediumistic world to produce 
phenomena which he could not expose or duplicate 
by natural means. Not only orthodox Spiritualism, 
but mind-reading, telepathy, clairvoyance, mysticism, 
and everything that has to do with the theories of 
extra-sensory perception, are dealt with from the sober 
viewpoint of the trained observer. Sixty Years of 
Psychical Research is without doubt the most 
devastating and effective criticism of all forms of the 
occult that has so far appeared. 

ANTHONY Trottope. By Beatrice Curtis Brown. 
Arthur Barker Ltd. 107 pp., including Bibliography 
and 3 pp. Index. 6s. 

Considering that, apart from his short stories and non- 

fiction work, Anthony Trollope wrote about eighty 

novels of varying quality, it will be appreciated that 

Miss Brown has set herself a difficult task in attempt- 

ing to describe the man and his work in this short 

essay. As she herself, in her concluding chapter, 
says: “‘ It is scarcely possible to review or even to 
assess the work of a man who wrote so much as 
frollope wrote, who created so large a world, com- 
prehending people of such variety, and people so 
completely conceived.” Although the style of the 
work is slightly marred by references to Trollope’s 
receiving set and the facts with current knobs on, 
which strike harshly on the ear in a work dealing with 

a novelist of the Victorian age, it cannot be denied 

that Miss Brown has admirably succeeded in her task. 

Anthony Trollope skilfully, and = with insight, 

considered in his two aspects—as a writer and as a 
man: and to appreciate him in both these aspects this 
book offers invaluable aid. 


By Joseph F. 
xx +618 pp., 


PasroraL By Gote Bergsten. 
Unwin Ltd. 227 pp. 15s. 

Psychology is a study of the mind, and in these days 

is established as a subject in its own right. Psycho- 

therapy is not therefore (and never has been) an 

exclusively medical perquisite, though many _ psychia- 

trists would like to make it so Many non-medical 
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persons, particularly priests, have consciously or un- 
consciously used its methods to help others and have 
been as successful in its use as many of their non- 
spiritual rivals 

The author of this study in the care of souls 1s 
well versed in psychology and mental disorders, having 
been a chaplain to a mental asylum and, since 1944. 
the Superintendent of the Institute for Spiritual 
Counsel and Psychological Treatment of the St. 
Luke’s Foundation in Stockholm. He surveys the 
problems from the pastor’s point of view and deals 
with many aspects of a very wide subject, including 
confession, guilt, symptomatic religiosity, suahatiinn, 
and Growth in Grace. Rationalist readers may fina 
in it much sound sense as seen from the other end of 
their own telescope. The section on the Psychology 
of ‘Unbelief will give some a salutary shock to their 
preconceived notions, while others will be sobered to 
read on p. 1!4 what seems like a complete inversion 
of their basic assumption: “ Religious belief is normal. 
It is a disposition consonant with human nature. Un- 
belief is a departure from the normal. From this 
point of view unbelief bears the same relation to belief 
as illness bears to health.” 


THE BORDERLANDS OF Science. By Alfred Still. 
Philosophical Library, New York. x+424 pp., 
including 8 pp. Index. $3.75. 

People who are concerned with the gap between magic 
and science will find that this book appeals to them, 
particularly if they are worried by those apparently 
irrational forces like witchcraft, levitation, poltergeist 
phenomena, telepathy, telekinesis, faith-healing, and so 
on, The author wishes to arouse more than curiosity 
on these topics, however, and uses our lack of know- 
ledge to lampoon the scientific attitude. It is an interest- 
ing account, with very full bibliographies. But surely 
we cannot accept the same truth as the author—* as 
knowledge grows, so also does the unknown *’? 


THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE: LUCRETIUS. A new 
translation by R. E. Latham, with an Introduction. 
256 pp. Penguin Classics. 2s. 6d. 

Reading this new translation of De Natura Rerum 

(* On the nature of things ~’) stimulated two parallel 

streams of thought—a comparison between the poet's 

view of matter and the scientist’s view as described 
and illustrated at the Festival Science Exhibition at 

South Kensington, No more sensitive modern poet 

could be found to equal the fantasies and speculations 

concerning the atom that Lucretius produced, and in 

this excellent translation we read how he was lead * 

stay awake through the quiet of the night, studying how 

by choice of words and the poet's art I can display 
before your mind a clear light by which you can gaze 
into the heart of hidden things.” 

The imaginative outlook balances the accuracy and 
precision of measurement so that scientists will enjoy 
reading this poetic interpretation of their basic material, 
which technically they understand so much more 
thoroughiy. The general reader will benefit from 
Lucretius’s cosmology as much as from Fred Hoyle’s 
more recent efforts; this will interest Rationalists as 
much as any book in the Penguin Classics series, 


THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD. By Edward Fuller. With 
a Foreword by Countess Mountbatten. Gollancz. 
159 pp. 9s. 6d. 

This book is inscribed to the immortal memory of 

Eglantyne Jebb. The inscription could not have been 

bettered. About thirty years ago Eglantyne Jebb 

founded the Save the Children Fund and so started 
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an organization that spread its beneficent labours to 
all parts of the world. How the founder was able 
to secure the co-operation of the government depart- 
ments in different countries, win the support of the 
warring religious communities, and get the League otf 
Nations to adopt a Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child makes a fascinating study in the art of forceful 
persuasion and diplomacy. Probably her practical 
philanthropy, her work on behalf of the world’s waifs 
and strays—particularly the children who were made 
homeless and destitute by the ravages of war, disease, 
and famine—provides her most memorable achieve- 
ment, and entitles her to be regarded as one of the 
greatest women this country has ever produced. This 
book, which describes her labours and how they are 
fructifying, is indeed a social document. 


INDIA’s POPULATION PROBLEM AND BIRTH CONTROL: 
A Symposium. Published by the Indian Rationalist 
Association, Madras. 56 pp. 8 annas, 

Our Indian Rationalist friends, in their first publication, 

attack one of the most formidable of their country’s 

problems, for the Indian population has tripled in a 

century, and the menace of famine already present at 

the time of the Mutiny is now annually imminent, This 
little book sets out the problem boldly and clearly and 
offers various views as to its solution. Practical 
advice is given by Srimati Paranjpye, daughter of 

Sir R. Paranjpye, Honorary Associate of the R.P.A.: 

and Mr. Ramanathan sums up in favour of birth 

control. We congratulate the I.R.A. on a good start. 


Der FRigDe. By Rudolf Pannwitz. Hans Carl, Niirnberg. 
184 pp. 8 marks. 

The author scrutinizes the use of the word “ peace ~ 
and concludes that there is much confusion in the 
employ of ** peace ” and of “ war.” After considering 
the function of war in nature and society, he surmises 
that there is a mystique of war related to the 
notion of immortality. The obstacles to peace lie in 
man himself, ia his frustrated ego, in nationalism, in 
economic rivalry, and in the development of Great 
Powers. The aids to peace are the respect for law, 
the ability to collaborate, and a growing sense of world 
humanity. World-Federation is then the aim of the 
peace lover, but it can be brought about only if 
attempted in the right spirit—one of humility and mild- 
ness, and not of domination, The author has much 
to say on the recent war, on the.errors of the Western 
Powers, on how to deal with Russia. The reader 
feels, too, that the author preserves something of his 
nationalist patriotic feeling that, when all is said and 
done, the German way is the best. 


THe Great Beast. The Life of Aleister Crowley. By 
John Symonds. Rider. 316 pp., including 10 pp. 
Bibliography and 4 pp. Index. 24 Plates. 21s. 

When Aleister Crowley was an old man the author 

of this volume made his acquaintance and became his 

literary executor: as such he has had access to many 
important sources, and it might have been expected 
that he would bring to his biographical task both 
wisdom and understanding. He brought neither; and 
his volume, tricked out with extracts from the more 
luridly inept comments it has occasioned, is dis- 

‘appointing in the extreme. Nearly all Crowley’s 

associates are referred to in faintly sneering terms, 

except, of course, those who are members of the 

Symonds coterie. The name of one person intimately 

connected with Crowley is misspelled throughout, and 

accuracy of description is sacrificed to dramatic effect. 
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There is no adequate discussion of Crowley's poetry, 
and his questionable activities as a magician are given 
prominence, without there being any apparent under- 
standing of the subject on the author’s part. It is to 
be hoped that the study of Crowley promised by C. R. 
Cammell will be a more authentic and less sensational 
work. Mr, Symonds’s volume might be summed up 
(as a similar one was years ago) as: 


Crowley and water 
By a cosmos reporter... . 


CONSCIENCE AND REASON, By Grace Stuart. George 

Allen & Unwin. 220 pp. 15s. 
Mankind has, in greater or lesser degree, both con- 
science and reason. While reasoning follows much the 
same lines the world over, conscience varies with place 
and time, Mrs. Stuart’s erudite yet very readable study 
traces the development of conscience and guilt and 
suggests that conscience is far from being the infallible 
guide that many assume it to be. Her approach to the 
subject is based on the concepts of psycho-analysis, but 
she uses the minimum of technical terms and the reader 
will not feel that his credulity has been strained. The 
book may appeal to Rationalists as the conclusion is 
that if we are to learn to nurture a more universal and 
creative conscience, reason and not guilt must be the 
arbiter. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND His Reticion. Gordon W. 

Allport. Constable. 159 pp. and 4 pp. Index, 12s, 6d. 
Dr. Allport is a Professor of Psychology at Harvard 
and in this book, based on the Lowell lectures, he aims 
at giving a psychological interpretation of his subject 
which may be viewed as a specialized expansion of his 
earlier book Personality. He surveys the origin of the 
religious quest and analyses the religion of youth and 
maturity, There is an essay on conscience and mental 
health in which he suggests that, at least in America, 
psychotherapists are increasingly accepting religious 
concepts and using them to integrate the individual’s 
life. The concluding chapters are on the nature of 
doubt and of faith, and Dr. Allport sums up his thesis : 
‘A man’s religion is the audacious bid he makes to 
bind himself to creation and to the Creator, It is his 
ultimate attempt to enlarge and to complete his own 
personality by finding the supreme context in which he 
rightly belongs.” 

This book may give solace to those who are religious, 
but is unlikely to rescue many Rationalists from 
damnation. 


JOURNAL. October 1951. Allen & 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Number 1, Volume 50, of The Hibbert Journal contains 
a good selection of articles and reviews, Prof. Stewart 
writes on Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and Barth, and Mr. 
Gregor Smith on Kierkegard’s library. Both of 
these papers are able and may add something to the 
understanding of these figures. “‘ Do the Mystics 
Know?,”’ asks the Rev. T. Corbishley in a well-reasoned 
and compact article, Existentialism is the subject of an 
essay by Philip Leon, and there is one on John Ruskin 
by the Rev. K. M. Hamilton. Most interesting of all 
is Dr. Heinemann’s “ Spiritual Leadership in an Age of 
Disbelief.” The survey of recent philosophical and 
theological literature is useful and contains several 
illuminating comments which may hearten Rationalists, 
although this was probably not intended, This issue 
also contains a number of reviews, which vary in 
quality, 
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Correspondence 


MALTHUSIANISM 


Mr. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON supports his expectations 
of food sufficiency from a single crop achievement. 
According to this, “* the yield of sugar-cane per hectare 
in Java increased by trom half to two-thirds between 
1910 and 1940, thanks to plant breeding research, while 
the population increased at about half that rate.” 
Accepting the implied assumption that these results are 
comparable, he comments: “I do not know whether 
sugar is exceptional in lending itself to such experi- 
ments, but, unless it is, the fact seems to suggest that, 
given competent research, there is no law of Nature 
dooming population invariably to outrun subsistence.” 

In an issue in which so much life may be hazarded 
and human miseries provoked, it is desirable that the 
tacts be open to no doubt. The first fact—which 
disposes straightway of Mr. Robertson’s argument—1s 
that the sugar-cane is ‘* exceptional,” and in many 
respects. Almost incredible as it would seem, the belief 
prevailed for centuries that the sugar-cane was not 
propagated sexually and was incapable of being grown 
from seed. For so long as there ate any records, the 
canes have been reproduced vegetatively. 

The implication of this is important. The up-breed- 
ing of plants, it should be explained, is made possible 
by the opportunities which sexual union gives, of new 
combinations of the hereditary units (genes). It 
follows, therefore, that since sugar-canes have been 
carried on throughout their cultural history without 
benefit of sex, the means of improvement (which genic 
re-combinations give to most plants) have been lacking. 
It was not till 1888, following the discovery by a 
Java Dutchman that sugar-canes could be fertilized 
and grown from seed, that their permanent up-grading 
could be undertaken, 

The sugar-cane is not exceptional merely in that 
improvements in the breed were only recently started 
from “ scratch,’ therefore offering more scope for 
increasing production than have crops long inter- 
crossed. It is also exceptional in that all its varieties 
are (according to Dr. Geerts, a former Director of 
Sugar Research) very strongly heterozygous, which 
term, briefly interpreted, means that they possess richly 
diverse genic make-ups, giving possibilities of* novel 
combinations. These give rise to an unusually wide 
range of hybrid types, some with high sugar content, 
others displaying strong disease resistance. New 
permutations and combinations of the superior char- 
acters desired (effected, it should be said, with the aid 
of the Morgan-Mendelian technique, so _ foolishly 
decried in certain quarters) have built up complex 
hybrids of surpassing performance. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the very great advan- 
tage which this one-time handicapping feature of sugar- 
cane—its easy vegetative multiplication—has since 
proved. Whereas the creation of the sexually generated 
grains and cereals with the desired characters involves 
thousands-fold repeated pollinations and unrelaxing 
after-care to keep the improved breed pure, the 
superior sugar-cane, once obtained, can be multiplied 
without limit from cuttings, and there is no danger 
that the valuable character will be lost by the most 
careless cultivator. 

Any worth-while comparison of the resul's obtained 
with sugar would have to take account of other excep- 
tional circumstances—for instance, Java’s incomparably 


rich and well-watered soils, its favourable climate, and 
the uncommon skill of the Dutch scientists. But the 
foregoing should satisfy any reasonable person that 
sugar is not a crop the behaviour of which can be 
generalized tor other crops. 

For the purpose in view, indeed, arguments based 
on the behaviour of one, or even two or three, crops 
would be inadmissible. If, however, it is elected to 
decide the issue of food production y. population by 
the yield increments applied science can get from a 
single food crop, I imagine that Mr. Robertson would 
agree that rice (which is the staple food of one-third 
of the human race) would be a more valid choice. 

Rice has been the subject of competent research 
for a lengthy period. Better varieties excelling the 
yields of the commoner strains two- or three-fold have 
been bred, distributed, and demonstrated to the 
peasants of India and S.E. Asia, who have been helped 
as well by extensions of irrigation which have, over 
large areas, enabled an extra crop to be grown 
annually. But competent research has not brought 
success: rice production, far from having been 
increased, has steadily decreased in the S.E. Asian 
region. Yields per acre in the last five pre-war years 
1936-40 averaged four per cent less than in the five 
years 1916-20. And while the amount of their most 
essenual food wrested from a unit of soil was declining, 
the populations in this area were steadily increasing by 
twenty millions every ten years! If instead of the 
unit yield total crops are taken, the figures would show 
a disastrous decline in recent years. Population growth, 
however, has continued at the terrifying rate indicated. 

It is an unwarranted assumption that, given com- 
petent research, food production can be stepped up to 
accord with the increases in mouths to be fed. If there 
is any law of Nature determining the magnitude of 
food crops, it is the ‘“ Law of Decreasing Returns.” 
This has been illustrated by the example chosen, for 
after a succession of substantial yield increases unit 
returns after about 1937 ceased to show any improve- 
ment. Since 1940 Java sugar yields have, in fact, 
declined, and total sugar crops are down to a mere 
tracuon. 

Only some unforeseen scientific discovery or crop 
innovation can give the food side of the desired equa- 
tion a more reassuring appearance, but such can not 
be safely reckoned upon. It is time we ceased to 
gamble on the slender hope that science can save us 
trom disasters which the encouragement of a rational 
attitude to human problems would enable us to avoid. 

Hove. HERBERT ASHPLANT. 


Mr. Pirie. in his letter in the October issue, says 
starvation is not imminent. The following figures 
recently appeared in a daily paper: global population 
two-and-a-half billion; daily increases sixty-eight 
thousand; and about half the world population already 
underfed. Assuming those figures to be approximately 
true, the earth has to provide sustenance for about 
two hundred and fifty million more people within the 
next ten years, five hundred million more in twenty 
years, and calculation shows that the present world 
population would be doubled in one hundred years. 
The first decade of two hundred and fifty million more 
will be enough to consider for the present, and, as 
this is the equivalent of five more densely-packed 
British Isles to feed, not every reader may share Mr. 
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Pirie’s view that starvation is not imminent. It may 
be much nearer than we care to contemplate. 
Radlett, Herts. V. H. Hawkes. 


Yotr correspondent, L. E. C. Hughes, Ph.D., is 
dangerously ignorant about sterilization by X-rays, and 
readers of his letter in your September issue should be 
warned lest they be misled. He advocates * an over- 
dose of X-rays,’ which, he says, would release them 
* from the nuisances of contraception and mensiruation 
after they had produced their planned offspring.” 

Sterilization by X-rays is always dangerous, because 
if the dose falls slightly short of what is necessary the 
patient may not be sterilized at all, or may be sterilized 
only temporarily; but the treatment may have affected 
the genes, so that subsequent offspring may be deformed 
or defective. Defects may not show themselves for 
several generations—this has been demonstrated in 
lower animals with a shorter span of life. 

If, on the other hand, an “* overdose ” is really given, 
it will not only render the woman infertile but will 
destroy the hormone-producing function of the ovaries. 
Indeed, this is what Mr. Hughes is deliberately aiming 
at, for menstruation wiil not cease unless the hormone- 
producing function has been destroyed. Mr. Hughes 
is evidently unaware that the ovarian hormones are 
necessary for the general hormone-balance of the body, 
and that a sudden and complete destruction of this 
function of the ovary is a grave menace to the woman’s 
health. 

I have, for over thirty-five vears. been an ardent 
supporter of control of population and an enthusiastic 
advocate of contraception and voluntary sterilization. 
But it is no use jumping out of the frying-pan into 
the fire and destroying the health of women by harmful 
methods of sterilization, 

In both men and women sterilization is best carried 
out by a surgical operation—cutting and tying the 
sperm-ducts in the male or the egg-ducts in the female. 
These operations have no ill-effect on the physical, 
mental, or sexual health of the person so sterilized. As 
the operation is much simpler in the male, where the 
sperm-ducts lie nearer the surface, than in the female, 
where they lie deep in the abdominal cavity, Mr. 
Hughes’s statement that * The men do not matter; it is 
the women who must be sterilized ”’ is the reverse of the 
truth, Norman Harre, Cu.M., MB. 

London, W.1. 


“THE SUPERNORMAL AND THE RATIONALIST” 


Mr. G. N. Ripiey’s remarks, in his article under the 
above heading, in the October Guide with reference to 
the late Harry Price’s ** sceptical *’ approach to psychical 
research, shows litthke knowledge of Price’s star per- 
formance—the investigation of the Borley Rectory 
affair. Surely, apart from being handled in a rather 
amateur manner, it was hardly sceptical to join with 
the inmates of the home in opening a locked door by 
means of a relic from Roman Catholic sources 
(Curé d’Ars), and to join in the general mumbo-jumbo 
going on at the time! 

I read the book on Borley Rectory only a week or 
so before Mr. Price’s death, and was so concerned at 
what seemed a rather haphazard inquiry by a man 
presumed to be eminently scientific in his methods that 
I decided to take the matter up with him. To that end 
I carefully re-read the book, making notes, comments, 
and queries, but unfortunately Mr. Price died before | 
had completed my criticism, and I let the matter drop 
: still think, however, that further investigation is called 

or. 
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In conclusion, | quote from the report of the Cam- 
bridge Commission which carried out some investiga- 
tions at Borley: “ It is clear that any argument for the 
operation at the Rectory of some paranormal factor, if 
based on this work alone, would have to proczed mainly 
from the auditory phenomena—that is, precisely those 
events most likely to result from normal causes.” 

London, N.W.11. ELIZABETH COLLINS. 


Stupy of man’s nerve and mental fittings does not 
preclude, I think, that his consciousness has entirely 
material functioning. As a lover of mechanisms, I feel 
sure it has; and more, that when man has passed he 
will leave behind a mechanical species superior to him- 
self to long remember him. Pleasant thought! Super- 
normal questing is fascinating, but please do not let 
us join too readily in the flight from materialism. 
London, S.W.7. Harry Fippian. 


* THE LITERARY GUIDE“ 

] reap your article in your issue of October, 1951, 
summarizing the results of your questionnaire, with 
particular interest. 1 fully understand the difficulty 
and delicacy of your task. I consider, if I may say 
so, that so far you have been very wise. If you were 
to give way to the pressure of the “politically minded” 
you would wreck our Movement. 

I place on record my plea against politics. We 
must cut out politics while this province is utterly 
at the mercy of the wildest emotions. The ban 
should remain until scientific knowledge has penetrated’ 
appreciably into the jungle obscurity of human 
relations. P. PHELIPs. 

Exmouth 


CRIMINAL SENTENCES 
ALTHOUGH | am broadly in agreement with the senti- 
ments expressed by Mr. Angel, I deplore his dogmatic 
and unfair attack upon the judiciary and the emo- 
tional tone of his whole letter. Do I detect, too, u 
sentimental regard for the “ captive in the dock ”? 

If this correspondence continues, as I hope it will. 
do let us live up to our name of Rationalists and try 
not to damn the other side out of hand. 

The following facts are, I think, very relevant to 
a discussion of this subject :— 

(1) Our judiciary has a standing second to none, and 
although the judges are not psychologists, they 
are men of outstanding intelligence and integrity 
who have had a long and arduous training in 
the law. Because of this and the fact that they 
have great knowledge of criminals from one 
point of view, the opinions of the judges (and 
the legal profession as a whole) should be 
listened to seriously, 

Psychology is a young science and still suffers 
from its many rival schools and_ conflicting 
opinions. The over-enthusiasm, lack of 
scientific caution, dogmatism, and _phantasy- 
thinking still found among some psychologists 
have caused many intelligent people (including 
judges) to refrain from welcoming psychology 
into the realm of penal reform with wide oper 
arms. 

Despite the importance of reform and “cure” 
in the modern concept of criminal treatment, 
the protection of the public is of equal, if not 
more, importance. Hence, it is necessary that 
persistent offenders and professional criminals 
be kept in detention for many years—until, in 
fact, it ts reasonably sure that they are reformed. 
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Many sentences of imprisonment passed on 

recidivists are surely at present much too short 
either for reforming the criminal (if that can be 
done at all) or for protecting society. 

(4) Finally, the number of psychologists who are 
expert criminologis's is small. 


Bedford. DrESMOND Cook. 


THERE is, of course, a wide measure of agreement 
among penologists with the view so forcibly expressed 
by Mr. Angel that the sentencing of a convicted 
prisoner should not be left to the discretion of the 
judge who tried him. 

1 am not quite clear as to the alternative which he 


advocates; apparently it is that judges should sit in . 


colleges, at any rate to pass sentence, and also that 
their sentences should be more frequently criticized. 
Many penal reformers favour the withdrawal of the 
power of sentencing from the judiciary altogether and 
the entrusting of it to special sentencing commissions. 
That I did not discuss such important proposals 
(which incidentally have been mentioned in Parliament 
from time to time) in my article was due to the fact 
that the books by Lord Templewood and Miss Fry 
which I was discussing were not concerned with the 
general topic of penal reform. It would. therefore, 
have been out of place for me to stray off into this 
and the many other important proposals for reforming 
our penal system which are being advocated by pro- 
gressive thinkers at the present time. 

1 am sorry that Mr. Angel thinks that we are all 
too timid, but ! think he will realize on reflection that 
to criticize the sentence which has been passed in any 
individual case, except on appeal, is a procedure full 
of difficulty. It is seldom possible to be sure of all 
the facts, and unless one is, criticism is unfair and 
may amount to contempt of court. CHORLEY. 

Stanmore, Middlesex. 


Your correspondent Mr. Angel is very enthusiastic. 
but, | think, not quite just. My own views of capital 
punishment, flogging (especially flogging), and ** savage 
sentences seem to correspond with your corres- 
pondent’s. I have, iike him, frequented the Courts. 
though not in England. 1 may even confess I have 
sometimes thought that * judicial persons,’ in a very 
sincere effort to do their duty “ for the protection of 
society,” have acquired a rigid disciplinary 
mentality. Yet IT have not in forty years of practice 
seen what I could call “an unjust judge.” 

I think, in fact, that Mr. Angel is barking up the 
wrong tree. Capital punishment and flogging are 
instruments placed in the hands of judges by “* law,” 
by the people, by us, and if they use those instruments 
honestly, it is all we can ask. British judges may be 
mistaken (and the Courts of Appeal leave no doubt 
on that point) but their integrity is unquestioned. If 
there is blame, and I think there js, it is ours, 

Nor do I think the solution of Mr. Angel's difficulty 
lies in training the judges in psychology. Judges have 
a difficult enough task in weighing the evidence, in 
applying the law, in directing the jury, and, as is 
their duty, in assessing a penalty. As Mr. Ange: 
suggests, they make mistakes, but I shudder at the 
thought that a lawyer should, at a criminal trial, be 
conceived as competent to make a psycho-analysis—a 
process which might take an expert more than a year. 
The heavens forbid! The fact is, if the penalty is 
to fit the criminal, that no criminal sentence, given 
in Court at the trial, should be treated as final and 
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without possibility of revision. The machinery fot 
revision is not at the moment in issue. 
Shoreham-by-Sea F. A. DE LA Mare. 


THE RESURRECTION 

I was interested to read, on page 218 of the November 
issue of The Literary Guide, your references to the 
Resurrection, but | am sorry that there was no hint 
as to the accepted Rationalist theory of what happened 
on the first Easter Sunday. 1 looked up Mr. Pike's 
letter in Time and Tide. to which you referred in 
* Notes and News,” but that was no more helpful, 
and so | am writing to you for the answer, or at 
least an indication of where I might find it. 

As I see it, the problem is to say what happened 
to the body of Christ. Presumably if it had still been 
in the tomb where it was laid, the Jews would have 
had no difficulty in pointing out the falsity of the 
Resurrection, and so someone must have moved it. It 
could not have been the disciples, for obvious reasons, 
which I need hardly detail to a thinking Rationalist 
Equally well it could not have been the Jews or the 
Romans. for again they would have been able to 
destroy the whole foundation of the new religion by 
producing it. Joseph of Arimathea is just possible. 
If we regard him as a supporter of Christ, he might 
not have wished to tell the disciples that he had 
moved the body: but | have seen no explanation which 
a reasonable man could accept of why he should want 
to do so in such a hurry, before dawn. If he was a 
supporter of the Chief Priest, he is, of course, out of 
the question. A further possibility which has been 
suggested is that Christ himself was not dead, but 
merely in a swoon. But this again is quite incon- 
ceivable when we look at the impression he made on 
the disciples: if he could by some means have 
removed the stone from the mouth of the tomb, he 
would hardly have inspired them as the Gospels and 
the Acts say he did. The only other possibility is 
that the whole story was made up 20 or 30 years 
later. If this is your view, it is, I should say, directly 
opposed to the view of many eminent scholars, and 
to the internal evidence from the texts themselves. _ 

No, I think anyone who approaches the matter with 
an open mind can only come to the conclusion that 
the Resurrection is an historical fact. If he is a 
Rationalist, he should reach the same conclusion, even 
if he approaches the problem with considerable pre- 
iudice, as did Frank Morison. But, of course, the 
acceptance of the fact does not imply that one must 
accept all the rest of the Gospels as literal truth, 
though it certainly makes it easier to do so. But that 
is another question. E. G. NUGEE. 

Oxford. 


{The Rationalist view is that, in order to establish 
the truth of such an extraordinary event as the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus. the evidence must be conclusive 
beyond all question. The Gospel accounts of it are 
conflicting and contradictory, and as, furthermore, the 
event is contrary to all experience, the story must be 
rejected. We must again stress the fact that rejection 
of the Gospel story of the Resurrection is not confined 
to Rationalists. There are non-Rationalist Christian 
scholars and divines to whom it is equally unaccept- 
able. Surely all this makes nonsense of the view that 
the physical resurrection of Jesus is “one of the best 
attested events in history.""—Ep.] 


+A RATIONALIST’S VIEW OF NATURE 
Mr. G. W. Rosertison dislikes a mechanistic inter- 
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pretation of consciousness. If one accepts the 
definition in Beadnell’s Dictionary of Scientific Terms 
of ‘consciousness’ as “state of awareness” there 
seems to be a little difficulty in accounting for Mr. 
Robertson’s awareness of his own consciousness. In 
fact, he could hardly be otherwise. 

He attempts to detract from Mr. H. Fiddian’s views 
by drawing, as an analogy to the statement that a 
child is not conscious until a certain amount of data 
has been recorded in its brain, the argument that since 
a man shut up in a darkened sound-proof room is 
not conscious of any light or sound from outside he 
does not exist. This is quite obviously false, and 
the only conclusion justified by this analogy is that 
the man is not conscious of any light or sound from 
outside while in the shuttered room, which is self- 
evident, and supports Mr. Fiddian’s views rather than 
otherwise. 

To me it seems that the awareness of one’s own 
consciousness needs no explanation: it is a tautology. 
In any case, the idea of consciousness only relates to 
perception by the senses, and what use a_super- 
normal explanation is in dealing with such a subject 
I cannot imagine. Sensory perception is surely the 
most fundamental thing in a scientific interpretation 
of the universe. To bring in paranormal explanations 
at so early a stage rather defeats the object of a 
scientific investigation. E. G. H. Croucn. 

Harwell, Berkshire. 
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Collection, Dec. 4—J. A. C. Brown, M.B., Ch.B.: *“*Do We 
Need Religion?” Dec. 11--R. S. W. Pollard, J.P.: ‘* The 
Divorce Commission at Work.”’ Dec. 18—Mrs. Dora Russell: 
** Soviet Women Today.”’ 
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